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Week Ending Friday, February 12, 1982 


Mine Safety and Health Administration 





Announcement of the President’s Decision 
To Increase Funding for MSHA. 
February 6, 1982 





The President announced today that he 
will reduce by $2 million a previously an- 
nounced budget rescission for the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Mine Safety and Health 
Administration (MSHA) in 1982. This will 
allow MSHA to lift the hiring freeze and 
hire coal mine inspectors and support per- 
sonnel up to a level consistent with pre- 
freeze employment levels. In addition, the 
President will send to Congress an amend- 
ment increasing the level of funding in 
fiscal year 1983 for protecting the health 
and safety of the nation’s coal miners. 

The proposed funding increase will be 
used to help combat conditions in the 
nation’s coalfields which have suffered a 
recent series of disastrous mine explosions 
and multiple fatal accidents and to reduce 
sharply historically and persistently high 
injury rates in the coal mining industry. 
The amendment requests an additional $15 
million for the Labor Department’s Mine 
Safety and Health Administration in their 
cooperative efforts with coal operators and 
miners to improve health and safety prac- 
tices and conditions at the nation’s 5,900 
coal mining operations. 

In announcing the proposed amendment, 
the President emphasized to the mining in- 
dustry and the mineworkers that their 
mutual responsibilities and roles in health 
and safety are of paramount importance in 
reversing the recent upswing in injuries 
and deaths. 


Budget Message of the President 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters at the Signing 
Ceremony. February 8, 1982 

The President. Good morning. I am here 
to sign copies of the budget. I’m sure you’re 
all aware that these aren’t exactly the entire 
budget; it weighs a lot more than this. This 
is the part that we sign. And this budget 
that we’re submitting is the second step, 
really, in our program to try and bring gov- 
ernment spending back in line with 
government’s revenues. 

We are staying with our tax program be- 
cause we believe it is absolutely essential to 
stimulate the economy and make us able to 
provide more jobs. And in the last decade, 
we have had instances of tax increases— 
double the taxes in the 5 years between ’76 
and ’8l—and in those 5 years, we had the 
biggest deficits the country has ever had. 
We believe that the reduction in rates does 
not mean a reduction in revenues, that as 
the economy takes hold—from all the evi- 
dence we've had in this century of such tax 
cuts—the government will get more money 
instead of less. 

As for the budget, we’ve continued—and 
everyone has and we’re as guilty as all—in 
referring to these as budget cuts. There has 
been no budget cut. There have been cuts 
in the rate of increase in spending. This 
budget that I’m signing is bigger than the 
1982 budget. The ’82 was bigger than the 
81, and the 81 was bigger than the ’80. 
What we are doing is reducing a rate of 
increase that, when I became President, 
was running at 17.4 percent, far ahead of 
what any increase or any tax revenues 
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could bring in, which meant continuing to 
go deeper and deeper into the trillion 
dollar debt. 

The °81 budget—we. reduced this to 
about 14 [percept]. While it was not our 
budget—it aA place when we came 
here—we reduce it by managing to get 
some savings that we secured during this 
past year. The ’82 budget would have been 
only about half of that higher rate had it 
not been for the recession. But, even so, it 
will be reduced to an increase of about 
10.4. And this budget will bring the rate of 
increase down to 4% percent, the lowest 
that it has been since 1969. 

It is not true that it is balanced on the 
backs of the needy. We are still continuing 
to increase sizably our spending on social 
programs. 

So now—I know you have a question or 
two—I’m going to sign this. That will be 
weekend reading for Tip O'Neill. [Laugh- 
ter] I'll send the pen with it because he may 
want to make some further cuts in it. 
[Laughter] And this one for Howard Baker. 

Q. Mr. President, you say it’s not bal- 
anced on the backs of the poor and the 
needy, but that’s what the Democrats are 
saying already, and they’re coming up with 
lots of stories about people who are suffer- 
ing because of the budget cuts that are al- 
ready in place. What do you say? 

The President. Yes, and they'll probably 
try to find horror stories and, incidentally, 
this is something I think all of you ought to 
be on guard against. In times such as this— 
and I had previous experience as a Gover- 
nor with this happening—there are those 
out there in government employ who will, 
if possible, sabotage and deliberately penal- 
ize some individual who actually is not sup- 
posed to be penalized in order to get a 
story indicating that the programs are not 
working. 

Our programs are intended to direct the 
help toward the truly needy, to tighten up 
administrative procedures wherein people 
who do not have real need have enjoyed 
the benefits of these programs. 

As a matter of fact, our outlays for the 
elderly, $210 billion in this budget, and 
that’s more than double the amount that 
was spent as recently as 1978. Income as- 
sistance, not counting social security, is $61 
billion in this budget, and in the 1980 
budget it was only $47 billion. 

Q. Mr. President, what about this $92 bil- 
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lion deficit? Even some Republicans are 
going to have trouble with that, aren’t 
they? 

The President. Listen, we all have trou- 
ble, and we all regret it. And that budget— 
how big would that budget be if we didn’t 
have last year’s $40 billion worth of budget 
savings that we had already passed? This 
has come upon us because of the recession. 

The recession, I believe, was—well, actu- 
ally, the recession started in 1979, and then 
in the last 6 months of 1980, which by coin- 
cidence was an election year, the money 
supply was increased at the fastest rate ever 
in our history, 13 percent. But as that in- 
crease in money supply went up, so did 
inflation to almost 14 percent, the interest 
rate 21% percent, and unemployment was 
around 8 million. We didn’t start the de- 
cline this year, in the recession, to the pres- 
ent 9 million unemployed from a full em- 
ployment; it was an increase over 8 million 
already unemployed. 

Now, adding that million unemployed 
added the additional amount over and 
above our projected deficit, because it costs 
about $25 to $27 billion—billion—for each 1 
percent of increase in the unemployment 
rate. 

Now, what our plan is aimed at doing— 
the combination of the regulations, the tax 
program, and the reduction of the increase 
in spending—is to get this economy moving 
again to where we can produce jobs for our 
people. And as we do so, that same $25, $27 
billion figure could be reversed. 

Our goal is still a balanced budget. We 
cannot achieve it as early as we thought 
because of this recession which, I think, 
caught all of us by surprise. 


Q. Mr. President, Tip O’Neill renewed his 
charge that you’ve forgotten your roots, and 
this is a budget for the rich. That’s what he 
told us. 

The President. | would like to have them 
give a specific on where this is a budget for 
the rich. The bulk of the personal income 
tax cut goes right across from the lower 
income to middle America. The average 
people who pay about 72 percent of the tax 
are getting 74 percent of the savings. The 
tax breaks we’ve given business, which they 
themselves supported, were breaks to 
enable business to finally catch up with our 
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competitors worldwide. We’re the lowest of 
the seven industrial nations in investment 
in plant and equipment and research. 

Q. He says you cut Medicaid, Medicare, 
food stamps, the programs that the truly 
needy, as you say, need the most. 

The President. There are still 21 million 
people going to get food stamps. And it is 
not cutting the needy and those who need 
it the most, it is actually, as I’ve said, aimed 
at better administration based on some of 
the experiences we had when we reformed 
welfare in California and found out that 
there were people who were technically, 
under the Federal regulations, eligible for 
government help, but should not have been 
getting it on the basis of their lack of need. 

Do we honestly believe that someone 
whose parents earn in six figures is entitled 
to have food stamps because they’re going 
to college? That’s what’s been going on. 
Any number of cases of that kind where 
there is abuse. And these are the things that 
we believe can be corrected by the tighter 
administration. 

I’ve heard that argument from up on the 
Hill. ’'ve never heard them substantiate it 
in any way. As a matter of fact, I know that 
Tip says that I associate with the country 
club crowd. Well, I’ve only played golf once 
since I’ve been President, and he’s an invet- 
erate golfer, and I’m sure he must have to 
go to a country club to play golf. 

Q. Do you think we’re teetering on the 
brink of bankruptcy? 

The President. If this country were a busi- 
ness and had to cash out its assets and meet 
all its obligations, not only including the 
budget debt but the unfunded—by billions 
of dollars—liability for further future pen- 
sion payments and so forth, this country 
would be declared bankrupt because the 
assets couldn’t sell for what the liabilities 
are. But this country is not going to go 
bankrupt. I have faith in the people, and I 
have faith, as I’ve said, we’re not to the 
point that we're actually reducing the 
budget to a lower figure than it has been 
the year before. Now that did happen in 
recent years, and I envy the man who did 
it. President Eisenhower was able one year 
to actually bring in a budget that was small- 
er than the budget he had the year before. 

And incidentally, his fifth budget in 
office, as I understand it, was lower than 
the budget he inherited from the preceding 


Democratic administration. But I shouldn’t 
use the word, because we want bipartisan 
support for our program. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

Q. How about those Argentinian troops in 
El] Salvador? [Laughter] 

The President. Wait a minute. Where's 
their pay item in the budget? [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 11:08 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Budget Message of the President 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Fiscal Year 1983 Budget. February 8, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

One year ago, in my first address to the 
country, I went before the American 
people to report on the condition of our 
economy. It was not a happy occasion. 

Inflation, interest, and unemployment 
rates were at painfully high levels, while 
real growth, job creation, new investment, 
personal savings, and productivity gains had 
virtually ceased. Our economy was stagger- 
ing under the burden of excessive tax rates, 
double-digit inflation, runaway Government 
spending, counter-productive regulations, 
and uneven money supply growth. The 
economy, I declared, was in the “worst 
mess” in half a century. 

To our great good fortune, there were 
many in the Congress who understood the 
nature of our difficulties and who rose with 
us to meet the challenge. Fundamental and 
long-overdue remedies were proposed and 
put in place. Together, we enacted the big- 
gest spending and tax reductions in history. 
Counter-productive regulations have been 
swept away, and the Federal Reserve has 
taken action to bring excessive monetary 
growth under control. 

The first year of the 97th Congress will 
be remembered for its decisive action to 
hold down spending and cut tax rates. 
Today, the question before us is whether 
the second year of this Congress will bring 
forward equal determination, courage, and 
wisdom. Clearly, there is a great deal more 
to be done. 
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Some seek instant relief from the eco- 
nomic problems we face. There is no such 
panacea. Our program began October l, 
and it cannot solve in 4 months problems 
that have been building for more than 4 
decades. All the quick fixes tried in the past 
not only failed to solve but actually aggra- 
vated our economic difficulties. They 
simply ensured a new cycle of boom and 
bust, of exaggerated hopes and eventual dis- 
appointment. 

We did not promise the American people 
a miracle. We did promise them progress, 
and progress they will get. 

Our goal was and remains economic re- 
covery—the return of non-inflationary and 
sustained prosperity. We seek a larger eco- 
nomic pie to provide all Americans more 
jobs, more after-tax income, and a better 
life. Quick fixes won’t get us there. 

What will get us there is firm resolve and 
unwavering adherence to the four funda- 
mentals of our economic recovery program 
that I outlined to the Congress 1 year ago: 

* Reducing personal and business taxes 
to stimulate saving, investment, work effort, 
and productivity. 

* Reducing the growth of overall Feder- 
al spending by eliminating Federal activi- 
ties that overstep the proper sphere of Fed- 
eral Government responsibilities. 

* Reducing the Federal regulatory 
burden in areas where the Federal Govern- 
ment intrudes unnecessarily into our pri- 
vate lives or interferes unnecessarily with 
the efficient conduct of private business or 
of State or local government. 

¢ Supporting a moderate and steady 
monetary policy, to bring inflation under 
control. 

At the same time, I have proposed 
strengthening the Nation’s defenses, to re- 
store our margin of safety and counter the 
Soviet military buildup. 

Congressional response to these proposals 
has been positive and gratifying. While 
much remains to be done, we have made a 
good beginning. 

The Nation’s fiscal policy is now firmly 
embarked on a new, sound, and sustainable 
course. For the first time in 2 decades, the 
destructive pattern of runaway spending, 
rising tax rates, and expanding budgetary 
commitments has been slowed, and with 
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the cooperation of the Congress this year, 
will finally be broken. 

¢ Where the growth rate of spending 
had soared to 17.4% in 1980, it is now de- 
clining dramatically—to 10.4% this year, 
and, under the budget I am submitting, to 
4.5% next year. 

¢ Where budget growth totaled $166 bil- 
lion from 1979 to 1981, spending will rise 
by only 60% of that amount from 1981 to 
1983, despite cost-of-living adjustments and 
the needed defense buildup. 

e After having reached 23% of GNP in 
1981, the Federal Government’s claim on 
our economy will steadily recede—to 22% 
in 1983 and to below 20% by 1987. 

e After a decade of tax-flation in which 
fiscal and monetary excess fueled the unre- 
lenting rise of prices and the automatic in- 
crease of taxes, significant tax rate reduc- 
tions have been enacted. A permanent safe- 
guard against bracket creep and Govern- 
ment profiteering on inflation—income tax 
indexing—has also been created. 

¢ Where Government had passively tol- 
erated the swift, continuous growth of auto- 
matic entitlements and had actively short- 
changed the national security, a long-over- 
due reordering of priorities has begun, enti- 
tlement growth is being checked, and the 
restoration of our defenses is underway. 














This dramatic progress in reordering 
fiscal policy has been paralleled by a similar 
redirection of monetary policy. The exces- 
sive, unsustainable, and eventually ruinous 
growth of money and credit of the past 
decade has been curbed. The _ inflation 
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spiral has been broken. The growth of 
prices is slowing down. Peoples’ savings are 
beginning to flow out of unproductive spec- 
ulation, tangible assets, and other inflation 


hedges back into the Nation’s financial arte- 
ries where they will be available to power 
economic recovery, more jobs, and growing 
incomes and opportunities. 


THE BUDGET TOTALS 


[In billions of dollars] 





1981 } 1982 


actual estimate 
| 


1983 
estimate 


1984 
estimate 


1985 
estimate 





Budget receipts 
Budget outlays 


Surplus or deficit (—) 


Budget authority 


599.3 | 
657.2 | 


626.8 | 
725.3 | 


723.0 
805.9 


—82.9 
858.0 | 


796.6 
868.5 


—71.9 
943.5 














718.4 


765.5 | 





In short, we are putting the false prosper- 
ity of overspending, easy credit, depreciat- 
ing money, and financial excess behind us. 
A solid foundation has been laid for a sound 
dollar, sustained real economic growth, last- 
ing financial stability, and noninflationary 
prosperity for all Americans. 

We are also moving to shackle the regula- 
tory juggernaut that burdened production, 
consumed jobs, and diminished productivity 
growth. During the past year no significant 
new regulatory statutes were enacted and 
few major new regulations were imposed. 
Additions to the Federal Register declined 
by 23,000 pages. Benefit-cost analysis was 
made mandatory for regulations. Dozens of 
existing regulations were reviewed, modi- 
fied, or eliminated. Without taking into ac- 
count billions of dollars of savings from reg- 
ulations never formally proposed because of 
the changed climate our program has cre- 
ated, quantifiable one-time cost savings of 
over $3 billion and recurring annual savings 
of nearly $2 billion have been realized. And 
the effort has just begun. 


A Year of Historic Achievement 


These remarkable achievements are the 
cornerstones of our national economic re- 
covery program. They far exceed anything 
that the skeptics and critics ever dreamed 
possible just 1 year ago. They occurred be- 
cause the executive and legislative branches 
of our Government joined together to re- 
spond to the mandate of the American 
people and overcome the impediments that 
had paralyzed Washington for a decade. To- 


gether, we have launched a process of 
reform and change that can transform the 
course of events. 

The Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 
is the largest, most comprehensive, and 
most constructive tax bill ever adopted. 
With the cooperation of the Congress and 
support of the public, it was enacted in just 
5 months. It addressed and substantially 
remedied most of the tax system’s short- 
comings and disincentives that had accumu- 
lated over decades—distortions that were 
imposing an increasingly heavy toll on in- 
vestment, economic growth, and job cre- 
ation. 

* The penalty tax rate on investment 
income has been eliminated. By dropping 
the top rate from 70 to 50%, the attractive- 
ness of tax shelters will be reduced and the 
incentives for productive investment in 
stocks, bonds, new business ventures, and 
other financial assets will be increased. Our 
Nation’s capital will again flow to the 
growth of business and jobs rather than to 
the vendors of protection from punitive tax- 
ation. 

¢ Marginal tax rates have been signifi- 
cantly lowered for the first time in two dec- 
ades. The 23% across-the-board rate reduc- 
tion will mean $183 billion in lower taxes 
for individuals over the first 3 years. The 
financial reward for savings, work effort, 
and new production will stop diminishing 
and start rising once again. 

* Powerful new incentives for savings 
have been established. Beginning this year, 
50 million workers will be eligible for the 
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first time to set aside tax-free up to $2,000 
per year for Individual Retirement Ac- 
counts. The annual limit for existing Keogh 
and IRA investors will also be raised. By 
sharply altering the incentives for saving as 
opposed to consumption, a huge new flow 
of current income will be channeled toward 
restoring our productivity and lifting our 
national savings rate from last place in the 
industrial world. 

¢ The taxation of phantom corporate 
profits has also been significantly curtailed. 
The new accelerated cost recovery system 
will shorten depreciation periods to 5 years 
for machinery and 15 years for structures. 
This will permit fuller recovery of asset 
costs, a more valid accounting of taxable 
profits, and a reasonable after-tax return on 
investments for the first time in years. By 
eliminating the drastic under-depreciation 
provided in previous tax law, after-tax busi- 
ness cash flow will be increased by $10% 
billion this year and $211 billion over the 
next 6 years. This growing stream of funds 
for modernization, new machinery, new 
technology, new products, and new plants 
will revive our lagging productivity, restore 
our competitiveness in world markets, and 
spur the steady growth of jobs, production, 
and real incomes. 

¢ The confiscatory taxing of estates and 
inheritances has been halted as well. By 
raising the exemption to $600,000, by low- 
ering the rate to 50%, and by removing the 
limits on the marital deduction, 99.7% of all 
estates will eventually be exempt from 
estate taxation. Hard-working American 
farmers, small businessmen, investors, and 
workers can once again be confident that 
the sweat, sacrifices, and accumulations of a 
lifetime will belong to their heirs rather 
than their Government. 

¢ Government profiteering on inflation 
has been abolished. Beginning in 1985, the 
individual income tax brackets, the zero- 
bracket amount, and the personal exemp- 
tion will be corrected annually for inflation. 
Bracket creep will never again systematical- 
ly plunder the rewards for production and 
effort. Government will never again use in- 
flation to take a rising share of the people’s 
income without a vote of their representa- 
tives. 

The past year’s achievements on spend- 
ing control and the reestablishment of 
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Sa Outlays 
Ca Receipts 


budgetary discipline are no less impressive 
than the sweeping tax changes. For the first 
time ever, the Congress activated its central 
budgetary machinery and overcame the 
spending impulses of its fragmented parts. 
The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981 was a watershed in fiscal history—a 
giant step toward the restoration of fiscal 
discipline. By the accounting of its own 
Congressional Budget Office, spending will 
be $35 billion lower this year and about 
$130 biliion lower over the next 3 years due 
to just one bill passed in only 5 months 
after having been considered by 30 differ- 
ent committees, a bill that reduced, re- 
formed or eliminated hundreds of pro- 
grams. The growth of budgetary outlays is 
at last being brought in line with the 
growth of the tax base and the national 
income. Excess spending commitments, un- 
necessary programs and overlapping activi- 
ties were meaningfully addressed in the 
Reconciliation Act for the first time in dec- 
ades. 

e As a result of congressional action in 
1981, the growth of entitlements will be 
reduced by $41 billion during the next 3 
years. For the first time, eligibility stand- 
ards for food stamps and student loans have 
been tightened. Unemployment benefits 
have been targeted to States where they 
are needed. Subsidies for non-needy stu- 
dents have been reduced in the school 
lunch program. Abuses of the medicaid, nu- 
trition, and AFDC programs have been cur- 
tailed, saving $14.4 billion over the next 3 
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years. Overly generous and unaffordable 
twice-a-year cost-of-living adjustments for 
Federal retirees have been eliminated. The 
“uncontrollables” are being brought under 
control, and benefits have been retargeted 
where they are most needed. 

¢ Dozens of ineffective or counter-pro- 
ductive programs have been eliminated or 
reduced. The $4 billion make-work CETA 
public sector jobs program was abolished. 
Extravagant dairy subsidies have been cut 
substantially. The ineffective $700 million 
Economic Development Administration is 
being phased out. The Community Services 
Administration has been eliminated. An un- 
necessary $2 billion in Government subsi- 
dies for new energy supplies and technol- 
ogies has been cut. The excessively-funded 
impact aid program was substantially scaled 
back. In short, a long-overdue houseclean- 
ing of excess budgetary commitments was 
accomplished. 

e¢ Inappropriate Federal subsidies have 
been withdrawn. Legislation to return Con- 
rail to the private sector has been enacted 
The National Consumer Cooperative Bank 
has been privatized. Subsidies to the auto 
industry for new technology demonstrations 
have been eliminated. Operating subsidies 
to local mass transit systems are being 
phased out. Subsidies to exporters have 
been sharply curtailed. Subsidized disaster 
loans to financially viable businesses have 
been eliminated. 

e A major stride toward rationalizing the 
structure, reducing the cost, and increasing 
State and local flexibility in the Nation’s $91 
billion grant-in-aid system has been en- 
acted. Fifty-seven narrow, redtape-ridden 
categorical grants programs have been re- 


placed with 9 block grants. The pages of 


regulation imposed on State and local gov- 
ernments have been reduced from over 300 
to 6, while the cost to the Federal budget 
has been reduced. 

¢ Total funding for nondefense discre- 
tionary programs has been reduced. After 
continuous growth for two decades, the 
budget cost of these programs will actually 
decline from $137 billion in 1981 to $130 
billion in 1982. 

¢ An impressive start at reducing fraud, 
waste, abuse, and unnecessary Government 
overhead was made. The President’s Coun- 


cil on Integrity and Efficiency, established 
to coordinate a Government-wide attack on 
fraud and waste, saved $2 billion in the last 
6 months of 1981 alone. A comprehensive 
effort to collect $33 billion in delinquent 
debts has been launched and will recover 
$1.5 billion in 1982 and $4.0 billion in 1983. 
These estimates include recoveries of delin- 
quent taxes due to the Internal Revenue 
Service. Federal nondefense employment 
has been reduced by 35,000 since January 
1981. The cost of Government travel, publi- 
cations, and consultants has been reduced 
substantially. 

At the same time that the Congress 
joined in these long-overdue efforts to pare 
back the size of the Federal budget and 
slow its momentum of growth, it has fully 
supported our ambitious but essential plan 
to rebuild our national defense. A year ago 
every component of military strength was 
flashing warning lights of neglect, under- 
investment, and deteriorating capability. 
Today, health is being restored. 

* Pervasive deficiencies in readiness—in- 
cluding too many units not ready for 
combat, too many weapons systems out of 
commission, too few people with critical 
combat skills, and too few planes and ships 
fully capable of their missions—are being 
corrected. Funds for operations and mainte- 
nance, including training and aircraft flying 
hours, have been boosted. Backlogs of 
combat equipment needing repair are 
being eliminated. Adequate supplies of 
spare parts necessary to support high oper- 
ating rates for training, as well as to provide 
war reserves, are being purchased. 

* The serious inadequacy in pay and 
benefits that threatened the all-volunteer 
force, caused an exodus of skilled personnel, 
and sapped morale throughout the armed 
services has been corrected. Last year’s 
14.3% pay increase has improved recruit 
quality, boosted reenlistment rates, stopped 
the drain of critical skills, and contributed 
to the dramatic revival of morale in our 
military services. End-strength goals are 
now being exceeded. In addition, the per- 
centage of recruits with higher test scores 
has risen in the past year. 

* Critical investments in conventional 
and strategic force modernization are now 
moving rapidly forward. A new bomber for 
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early deployment and an advanced (Stealth) 
bomber for the 1990’s have been approved 
to retain our capability to penetrate Soviet 
air defenses. Development of a new, larger, 
and more accurate MX missile to preserve 
our land-based deterrent is proceeding. A 
5-year shipbuilding program including 133 
new ships and a total investment of $96 
billion—double the 5-year program of the 
previous administration—has been 
launched. Rapid production of new combat 
systems including the M-1l Abrams tank, 
the AV-8B Marine Corps attack aircraft and 
the F/A-18 Navy tactical fighter have been 
approved. Improvements in our airlift and 
sealift forces to transport equipment and 
soldiers rapidly to counter military aggres- 
sion anywhere in the world, are moving for- 
ward. 


No Time To Retreat 


These achievements of the first year truly 
constitute a new beginning. In every major 
dimension of national strength and well- 
being we have launched the redirection of 
policy that was so desperately needed and 
so long overdue. We are ending the de- 
structive inflation and the financial disorder 
built up over a decade. We have removed 
the yoke of over-taxation from our workers 
and our business enterprises. We have 
begun to dismantle the regulatory strait- 
jacket that impeded our commerce and 
sapped our prosperity. And we have re- 
versed the dangerous erosion of our mili- 
tary capabilities. 

The task before us now is a different one, 
but no less crucial. Our task is to persevere; 
to stay the course; to shun retreat; to weath- 
er the temporary dislocations and pressures 
that must inevitably accompany the restora- 
tion of national economic, fiscal, and mili- 
tary health. 

The correction of previous fiscal and 
monetary excesses has come too late to 
avert an unwelcome, painful, albeit tempo- 
rary business slump. In the months ahead 
there will be temptation to resort to pump- 
priming and spending stimulus programs. 
Such efforts have failed in the past, are not 
needed now, and must be resisted at every 
turn. Our program for permanent economic 
recovery is already in place. Artificial stimu- 
lants will undermine that program, not re- 
inforce it. 
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Likewise, previous excesses in money and 
credit growth have resulted in financial 
strain in many regions and sectors of our 
national economy. The adjustment to lower 
inflation and a more moderate money and 
credit policy did not come soon enough to 
avoid interest rates and unemployment far 
higher than we would like, and that we are 
working to reduce. But these effects are 
temporary. They cannot be remedied by a 
return to rapid, unsustainable expansion of 
Federal spending and money growth, which 
would drive inflation and interest rates to 
new highs. Our hard-won gains in reducing 
inflation must be preserved and extended— 
because permanent reduction of interest 
rates and unemployment is impossible if the 
fight against inflation is abandoned, just 
when it is being won. 

Similarly, our budget deficits will be large 
because of the current recession, and be- 
cause it is impossible in a short period of 
time to correct the mistakes of decades. But 
our incentive-minded tax policy and our se- 
curity-based defense programs are right and 
necessary for long-run peace and prosper- 
ity, and must not be tampered with in a 
vain attempt to cure deficits in the short- 
run. The answer to deficits is economic 
growth and indefatigable efforts to control 
spending and borrowing. These principles 
we dare not abandon. 


The Deficit Problem: Its Origins 


Despite the new course we have charted 
and the gains we have achieved, the voices 
of doubt, retreat, and rejection are begin- 
ning to rise. They conveniently forget that 
the present business slump was not caused 
by our program but is the result of the 
accumulated burdens of past policy errors, 
which we have taken action to redress. 
They fail to comprehend that our spending 
cuts and tax reductions were not designed 
to redistribute the output of a stagnant 
economy, but to revive the economy’s 
growth and to increase its size—for the job- 
less as well as the affluent, for those who 
aspire to get ahead as well as those who 
have already arrived. 

Increasingly, the larger budget deficits 
that we unavoidably face are offered as evi- 
dence that our entire course should be re- 
charted. The matter of budget deficits, 
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therefore, must be addressed squarely. We 
must fully comprehend why they have 
grown from our original projections, why 
they may remain with us for some time to 
come, what dangers they pose if not vig- 
orously combatted and what steps we can 
and must take to steadily reduce their size 
and drain on our available savings. 

Our original plan called for a balanced 
budget in 1984. Balance is no longer 
achievable in 1984, but the factors that 
have postponed its realization are neither 
permanent nor cause for abandoning the 
goal of eventually living within our means. 

In the near term, the most important set- 
back to our budgetary timetable is the re- 
cession now underway. During 1982, re- 
ceipts will decline by $31 billion and out- 
lays rise by $8 billion due to the fall-off of 
business activity and the increase of unem- 
ployment-related payments. This factor 
alone accounts for nearly all of the differ- 
ence between the $45 billion 1982 deficit 
we projected last year and our current esti- 
mate of $98.6 billion. 

While the recession will end before this 
fiscal year is over, its budgetary impact will 
spill over for many years into the future. It 
will take time for the unemployment rate 
to come down and safety net payments to 
diminish. The growth of receipts will recov- 
er, but not at the levels previously project- 
ed. This will add billions to deficits for 1983 
and 1984. 

The second major factor widening the 
deficit projection is interest payments on 
our trillion dollar debt. Here we are being 
penalized doubly for the misguided policies 
of the past. 

The discredited philosophy of spend and 
spend, borrow and borrow, saddled us with 
a permanent debt burden of staggering di- 
mensions. This year’s interest payment of 
$83 billion exceeds the size of the entire 
Federal budget as recently as 1958. 

In addition, past fiscal, monetary, and 
credit excesses have resulted in temporarily 
high interest rates—rates that will come 
down, but only as inflation abates, private 
and public financing practices adjust, and 
long-term confidence’ rebuilds. Since 
market confidence has been so _ badly 
shaken by runaway inflation and interest 
rates in the past 3 years, it is apparent that 
interest rates over the next several years 


will fall less rapidly than we had originally 
anticipated. Between the huge inherited 
base of national debt, the iigner interest 
rates, and the large prospective additions to 
the national debt in the next several years, 
our total debt service costs will rise substan- 
tially. 

Interest payments on the debt will 
exceed our original projections by $18 bil- 
lion in 1982, $32 billion in 1983, and $182 
billion over 1982-86 taken as a whole. The 
interest rate/debt service factor, then, con- 
stitutes a major source of the setback to our 
budget timetable. But let us be clear about 
its origins: it arises primarily from a legacy 
of past excesses, not from a shortfall in our 
current budget control efforts, nor from a 
flaw in our overall program. 

The third and most important factor con- 
tributing to the growth in deficit projec- 
tions is quite simply the ironic by-product 
of our rapid and decisive success in bring- 
ing down the rate of inflation. Our econom- 
ic forecast last February projected a 9.5% 
inflation rate in calendar year 1981 and a 
further decline to 7.7% in 1982. This pro- 
jection was scorned by many as too rosy just 
1 year ago. Yet the actual inflation rate in 
1981 turned out to be lower than our pro- 
jection, and the inflation decline this year 
and next year almost certainly will exceed 
our earlier projections. 

This is welcome news to every American 
and we have adjusted our inflation forecast 
accordingly. But lower rates of price in- 
crease also mean lower inflation compo- 
nents in wages and incomes and a reduced 
flow of inflation-swollen tax receipts to the 
Treasury. 

This point is not merely academic. Over 
the next 5 years, our forecast projects a 
9.9% average rate of growth in nominal 
GNP reflecting a steady fall of inflation to 
about 4%% by 1987. If nominal GNP 
growth were just 2% higher each year, re- 
flecting a continuation of higher inflation, 
Federal receipts would be enlarged by the 
staggering sum of $353 billion over the 5 
years. On paper, at least, the budget would 
be nearly balanced in 1987 rather than 
more than $50 billion in deficit. 

But if the last decade offers any lesson, it 
is that we cannot inflate our way to budget 
balance. Indeed, every budget from 1975 
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forward projected a balanced budget 2 
years into the future and growing surpluses 
in the out-years. Not one of these surpluses 
materialized for a very compelling reason: 
the monetary excesses needed to finance 
inflationary growth of wages and incomes 
are the enemy of savings, investment, real 
economic growth, and fundamental business 
confidence and financial stability. They lead 
to the kind of pervasive economic break- 
down that we experienced during 1979- 
8l—a breakdown that swells Government 
spending, interrupts the flow of receipts, 
and causes prospective budgetary surpluses 
to vanish in a flow of red ink. 

Thus, we cannot and will not pursue the 
will-o’-the-wisp of reflation nor the phan- 
tom of future budget surpluses premised on 
a continuance of high inflation. 

Instead, we must recognize that for a 
period of time, success in our unyielding 
battle against inflation will appear to work 
against our goal of a balanced budget. Thus, 
while our current revenues will reflect the 
decline of inflation today, part of our cur- 
rent outlays will reflect the higher rates of 
inflation in years past. This is especially true 
in the case of some $249 billion in indexed 
programs. Generally, the inflation rate used 
to adjust indexed benefits lags a year or 
more behind the current payment period. 
During 1983, for example, an inflation rate 
of 6.5% is projected, but cost-of-living ad- 
justments to social security and other pro- 
gram benefits will be 8.1% based largely or 
the actual inflation experience of 1981. 
Much the same is true of the $96.4 billion 
in debt service for 1983. Some part of that 
will reflect the higher cost of debt securities 
issued in 1980-82 when inflation and inter- 
est rates will have been higher than is now 
projected for 1983. 

Thus, the conquest of inflation will con- 
tribute to budgetary imbalance for some 
years to come. But these deficits will prove 
manageable if we understand why we have 
them and redouble our efforts to reduce 
them. 

The final factor contributing to the wors- 
ening of the deficit outlook is that all of the 
budget savings we had planned for last year 
were not actually achieved. Most important- 
ly, our plan to ensure the short- and long- 
run solvency of social security was discard- 
ed by the Congress. In an effort to elimi- 
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nate partisanship and facilitate movement 
toward a constructive solution, our reform 
proposal has been withdrawn in favor of a 
bipartisan commission charged with devel- 
oping a plan to rescue the social security 
system by next fall. I am confident that the 
commission will do just that, but in the 
meanwhile our outlay projections must be 
increased by $6 billion in 1983 and $18 
billion for 1987. 

Likewise, the Congress failed to adopt all 
of the reforms we proposed for medicaid, 
guaranteed student loans, food stamps and 
other entitlements. Without further action, 
about $4 billion would be added to the 
1983 deficit in these areas alone. While 
major and unprecedented action was taken 
to curb the growth of entitlements last year, 
the shortfall is still substantial. Entitlement 
reforms not acted upon by the Congress last 
year will add nearly $20 billion to the defi- 
cit over the next 3 years. When this is com- 
bined with substantial added outlays for 
farm subsidies and for discretionary pro- 
grams that were not reformed, it is clear 
that the task of budget control is far from 
complete. 


The Budget Deficit in Perspective 


Taken together, the effects of recession, 
higher interest rates, declining inflation, 
and incomplete congressional action will 
mean high, continuing, and troublesome 
Federal budget deficits. Constant vigilance 
and relentless efforts to pare back future 
spending and borrowing will be imperative 
to ensure that they are not permitted to 
worsen and add further pressure to finan- 
cial markets and interest rates. 

Nevertheless, three features of these high 
deficit numbers must not be lost sight of 
even as we seek eventually to eliminate 
them. 

First, even the 1982 deficit of $98.6 bil- 
lion is not unprecedented in the context of 
a recession and recovery cycle. Relative to 
the present size of the U.S. economy, the 
budget deficit would have been $94 billion 
for 1975, followed by deficits of $139 bil- 
lion, $91 billion and $97 billion in the next 
3 years, respectively. 

Second, these deficits reflect the excess 
spending commitments of past rather than 
new spending programs with potential to 
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grow in the future. That means that by re- 
maining firm in our efforts to reduce waste 
and excess, reform entitlements, reduce low 
priority spending, and gradually return do- 
mestic programs back to State and local 
governments, the gap between spending 
subject to firm fiscal discipline and rev- 
enues being lifted by steady economic ex- 
pansion will gradually diminish. 

Finally, the share of GNP taken in taxes 
will be substantially lower and the incen- 
tives for savings markedly stronger. This ex- 
pansion of the total savings supply wil! in- 
crease our capacity to absorb deficits and 
give us additional time to work toward their 
elimination. 








$239 Billion Deficit Reduction Plan 


The prospect of high deficits during the 
transition to strong economic growth and 
low inflation contains a profound warning: 
any relaxation of our budget control efforts, 
any backsliding to spending politics as usual, 
any retreat to time-worn excuses about “un- 
controllables’—that results in spending 
growth significantly above our projections, 
will mean a serious threat to the progress of 
our entire economic recovery program. 
There is precious little margin for shirking 
or diluting the task the American people 
have charged us with. That task is nothing 
less than a constant, comprehensive, cease- 
less search for ways to reduce the size of 
Government and the future growth of its 
spending. 

The 1983 budget I am presenting to the 
Congress faithfully adheres to that mandate. 
If all proposed measures are adopted, the 


prospective deficit will be reduced by $56 
billion next year, $84 billion in 1984, and 
$99 billion in 1985. In short, the budget this 
year represents much more than simply a 
tabulation of accounts or a compilation of 
spending decisions, large and small. Instead, 
it represents a far-reaching, resourceful, and 
integrated blueprint for reducing the pro- 
spective deficit by $239 billion over the 
next 3 years. It is a bold action plan that, if 
faithfully implemented, can cut the pros- 
pective deficits over that period by nearly 
50%. 

Our plan for deficit reduction consists of 
five parts. It addresses each area of the 
budget where actions to reduce the gap be- 
tween spending and revenues are possible 
and desirable. 

The first area concerns nonsocial security 
entitlements. Despite the heartening prog- 
ress we made toward reform last year, the 
cost of these automatic spending programs 
will rise to $201 billion in 1983 without 
further action. This figure compares to only 
$119 billion in 1979. 

Thus, our 1983 budget proposals continue 
the objective set out previously: to reduce 
the swift growth of automatic entitlements 
while preserving benefits for the truly 
needy. If acted upon fully by the Congress, 
these new reform measures will save $12 
billion next year and $52 billion over the 
next 3 years. They include new steps to 
tighten eligibility, reduce errors and abuse 
and curtail unwarranted benefits in the wel- 
fare, medical, and nutrition programs. The 
explosive growth of medical programs— 
16.7% per year since 1978—will be con- 
tained with tighter reimbursement stand- 
ards for providers, modest copayment re- 
quirements for medicaid beneficiaries, and, 
later in the year, a comprehensive plan to 
reform the health care reimbursement 
system and provide new cost control incen- 
tives for all participants. We have also pro- 
posed measures to target guaranteed stu- 
dent loans better to those with financial 
need and to limit the cost growth of Feder- 
al military and civilian retirement pro- 
grams. 

Nevertheless, let me be clear on this 
point. Our administration has not and will 
not turn its back on our elderly or needy 
citizens. Under our new budget, funding for 
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social insurance programs will be more than 
double the amount spent only 6 years ago. 
For example, the Federal Government will 
subsidize 95 million meals every day. That 
is one of every seven of all meals served in 
America. Headstart, senior nutrition pro- 
grams, and child welfare programs will not 
be cut from the levels we proposed last 
year. 

The second component of our deficit re- 
duction plan covers domestic discretionary 
and other programs for purposes ranging 
from agricultural research to housing subsi- 
dies and manpower training. Our proposed 
savings here total $14 billion next year and 
$76 billion over the next 3 years. 

These savings measures involve two es- 
sential principles. First, where programs are 
unnecessary, can be better targeted or can 
be significantly streamlined, we have pro- 
posed substantial reductions. Our proposals 
to convert the fragmented and wasteful 
CETA training program to a block grant, to 
target low-income energy assistance to the 
colder States where it is needed, to com- 
bine the WIC program with the child and 
maternal health block grant, and to further 
reduce subsidies to business for energy 
technology development and commercial- 
ization are all examples of this principle. 

The other principle governing discretion- 
ary programs is that we have generally not 
provided inflation allowances for them. This 
will provide a powerful incentive to reduce 
overhead, waste, and low-priority activities 
and ensure that the money we spend for 
many worthwhile purposes in the areas of 
education, transportation, community de- 
velopment, and research is utilized in the 
most efficient and productive manner possi- 
ble. Our deficit problem is simply too 
severe to permit business as usual to contin- 
ue any longer. 

The third component of the deficit reduc- 
tion program involves user fees, or more 
appropriately, the recovery of costs borne 
by the taxpayers generally, but that pre- 
dominantly benefit a limited group of busi- 
nesses, communities or individuals. Total 
savings would amount to $2.5 billion in 
1983 and $10 billion over the next 3 years. 

While the Congress made great strides on 
most of our proposed budget cuts last year, 
the user fees proposals were a noticeable 
and disappointing departure from this pat- 
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tern. The case for action now is even 
stronger than it was last year. With sacri- 
fices required of almost every beneficiary of 
Federal programs, it is simply inexcusable 
and intolerable that yacht owners escape 
without paying even a small part of the 
Coast Guard services; or that commercial 
and general aviation are not paying the cost 
of the air traffic control system that ensures 
their safety; or that ship and barge opera- 
tors do not pay a fair share of the costs of 
waterways maintained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Our user fee package corrects 
these and similar shortcomings in current 
budget policy and will contribute signifi- 
cantly toward reducing the deficit. 

The fourth part of the plan is aimed at 
the executive branch and the most inexcus- 
able of all forms of spending: lax manage- 
ment, the toleration of fraud and abuse, the 
failure to recover debts owed the Govern- 
ment or to dispose of properties it does not 
need, and outdated, inefficient, procure- 
ment practices. 

Our fiscal plan has always assumed that 
our new management would take hold, and 
that savings would be possible in areas we 
have simply never looked at before. After 1 
year, our new mangement team has indeed 
taken hold, the results to date have been 
impressive, and our plans for future savings 
are bold and farreaching. All told, these ef- 
forts will reduce the budget deficit by $20 
billion next year and $68 billion over the 
next 3 years. 

We will collect the debts we are owed 
and the taxes we are due. New legislation 
will be needed in some cases, but much of 
these savings will flow from tighter, more 
aggressive management throughout execu- 
tive branch agencies. 

Likewise, we will move systematically to 
reduce the vast Federal holdings of surplus 
land and real property. It is estimated that 
the Federal Government owns approxi- 
mately 775 million acres, and 405,000 build- 
ings, covering about 2.6 billion square feet. 
Some of this real property is not in use and 
would be of greater value to society if trans- 
ferred to the private sector. During the 
next 3 years we will save $9 billion by shed- 
ding these unnecessary properties while 
fully protecting and preserving our national 
parks, forests, wildernesses and scenic areas. 
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Our management efforts will also be di- 
rected toward the more cost-effective pro- 
curement of the goods and services re- 
quired by the Federal Government. The 
changes we seek will increase competition 
for the Government’s business, reduce and 
simplify paperwork and regulations, and de- 
velop better standards for our procurement 
processes and personnel. Over time these 
efforts will yield large outyear savings not 
included in the budget totals. 

Finally, our emphasis thus far has been on 
reducing excessive tax rates and shrinking 
the Government’s take from the paychecks 
of workers and the profits of business. On 
that principle we will not waver. But that 
does not mean unintended loopholes should 
go uncorrected, that obsolete tax incentives 
should be continued, or that profitable busi- 
ness should not contribute at least some 
minimum fair share to the cost of financing 
Government. Thus, our deficit reduction 
plan includes $34 billion over the next 3 
years in additional receipts from new initia- 
tives in these areas. 

About one-third of this total is attributa- 
ble to our proposal to strengthen the mini- 
mum corporate tax, and a substantial share 
of the other tax revisions will also affect 
business. In every case, these measures in- 
volve the collection of a tax that is owed 
now or that was intended by the Congress, 
or elimination of incentives that are no 
longer needed due to the sweeping reform 
of business taxation contained in the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act of 1981. 

These new proposals will have no adverse 
impact on our economic recovery program, 
are fair and equitable, and will contribute 
significantly to the reduction of future defi- 
cits. 


Continuing the Restoration of National 
Defense 


Our 1983 budget plan continues the 
effort begun last year to strengthen our mil- 
itary posture in four primary areas: strategic 
forces, combat readiness, force mobility, 
and general purpose forces. 

A thorough 8-month review of U.S. strate- 
gic forces and objectives preceded my deci- 
sion this past October to strengthen our 
strategic forces. The review found that the 
relative imbalance with the Soviet Union 
will be at its worst in the mid-1980’s and 


hence needs to be addressed quickly. It also 
concluded that the multiple protective 
structure basing proposal for MX did not 
provide long-term survivability since the 
Soviets could counter it (at about the same 
cost) by simply deploying more warheads. 

In addition, our review pointed to serious 
deficiencies in force survivability, endur- 
ance, and the capability to exercise com- 
mand and control during nuclear war. Cur- 
rent communications and warning systems 
were found to be vulnerable to severe dis- 
ruption from an attack of very modest scale. 

The 1983 budget funds programs to cor- 
rect these deficiencies. The 1983 strategic 
program of $23.1 billion, an increase of $6.9 
billion over 1982, provides for both near- 
term improvements and longer-term pro- 
grams. These initiatives include: 

¢ Early deployment of cruise missiles on 

existing bombers and attack subma- 
rines. 

Acquisition of a new bomber (the B- 
1B) and development of advanced 
technology (Stealth) bomber for de- 
ployment in the 1990’s to provide a 
continued capability to penetrate 
Soviet defenses. 

Development and procurement of a 
new, larger, and more accurate land- 
based missile, the MX. 

Continued deployment of Trident bal- 
listic missile submarines to strengthen 
the sea-based leg of our strategic deter- 
rent. 

Longer-term programs include: develop- 
ment of a survivable deployment plan for 
the MX missile, development of a new sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missile, continued 
improvements in the survivability of warn- 
ing and communications systems, and im- 
provements in strategic defenses against 
both bomber and missile attacks. 

The 1983 budget provides $114.3 billion 
in operations and military personnel costs, 
an increase of over $13 billion from the 
1982 level to improve the combat readiness 
of our forces. 

Today a major conflict involving the 
United States could occur without adequate 
time to upgrade U.S. force readiness. Our 
concerns with military readiness reflect 
both the long lead time required to procure 
sophisticated equipment (both parts and fin- 
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ished equipment) and past failures to pro- 
vide adequate peacetime support for 
combat units. We cannot wait for a period 
of rising tensions before bringing forces up 
to combat readiness. 

My program will continue to bolster 
combat readiness by increasing training, op- 
erating rates, and equipment support. 
There will be increased aircraft flying hours 
and supply inventories. In addition, back- 
logs of combat equipment and real property 
awaiting maintenance will be reduced. Also, 
the 1983 budget will provide levels of mili- 
tary compensation that will improve the 
readiness and capability of the All Volun- 
teer Force. 

Current U.S. mobility forces cannot move 
the required combat or combat support 
units fast enough to counter effectively mil- 
itary aggression in Europe, Korea or in the 
Southwest Asia/Persian Gulf region. For ex- 
ample, at present only a small light combat 
force could be moved rapidly to the South- 
west Asia region. Major mobility shortages 
include wide-body military cargo aircraft; 
fast logistics ships; and prepositioned ships 
and associated support equipment. Elimina- 
tion of these shortages is an essential first 
step toward improving U.S. military capabil- 
ity during the first 30 days after the begin- 
ning of a crisis. 

The 1983 budget provides $4.4 billion for: 

¢ Initial procurement of a fleet of im- 

proved C-5 cargo aircraft, and addi- 
tional KC-10A tanker/cargo aircraft 
that will double our wide-bodied mili- 
tary airlift capability by the 1990's. 
Continued upgrading of existing C-5A 
aircraft to extend their effectiveness 
beyond the year 2000. 

Conversion of four additional fast logis- 
tic ships that will provide the capabili- 
ty to move heavy combat forces rapid- 
ly. 

Chartering a fleet of supply ships that 
can be stationed with equipment and 
supplies in Southwest Asia to reduce 
the time required for deployment of 
heavy forces. 1 

In the last decade, the Soviet Union intro- 
duced large quantities of highly capable, 
new-generation tactical equipment includ- 
ing combat ships, tanks and aircraft, which 
must be countered by modernized U.S. 
forces. Also, the traditional U.S. superiority 
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in system quality has been considerably nar- 
rowed, making Soviet quantitative advan- 
tages more serious. The Soviet military 
force buildup has increased the risk that 
they may rely on military power to support 
their foreign policy goals. For the U.S. to 
maintain, in concert with our allies, suffi- 
cient conventional forces to deter potential 
aggression, our forces must be provided 
with adequate numbers of new, modern 
tactical equipment. 

My 1983 budget includes $106.2 billion 
for general purpose forces (including both 
operations and investment), an $18 billion 
increase over 1982. A key initiative is an 
expanded shipbuilding program. The 
United States, dependent on open seas for 
commerce and military resupply, must have 
the naval capability to maintain control of 
vital sea lanes. While our naval forces have 
declined from the mid-1960’s, the Soviets 
have in existence or under construction 
eight new classes of submarines and eight 
new classes of major surface warships, in- 
cluding nuclear-powered cruisers and new 
aircraft carriers. 

The budget provides an $18.6 billion 
shipbuilding program including full funding 
for two nuclear-powered aircraft carriers, to 
be constructed during 1983-87. Other ships 
included in my 1983 program are three 
large cruisers equipped with an advanced 
air defense system; two nuclear-powered 
attack submarines; two frigates for convoy 
protection and four mine countermeasure 
ships to improve fleet capability to operate 
in mined waters. My longer term objective 
is to increase the deployable battle force 
from 513 ships in 1982 to over 600 by the 
end of the decade. 

In addition, the budget provides for in- 
creased production of ground and tactical 
air force weapons. Production rates will be 
increased for a variety of new systems such 
as the M-1 Abrams tank, light armored ve- 
hicles, and the AV-8B Marine Corps attack 
aircraft. 

All of this will be done with a major 
reform of the acquisition process and vastly 
improved management of defense oper- 
ations, which will save $51 billion by 1987. 
In a continuing fight against fraud, waste, 
and inefficiency, the Secretary of Defense 
has appointed an Assistant for Review and 
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Oversight and a Council on Integrity and 
Management Improvement. 


Revitalization of American Federalism 


The Constitution provides clear distinc- 
tions between the roles of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and of the States and localities. In 
their wisdom, our founding fathers pro- 
vided for considerable flexibility so that in 
following centuries these responsibilities 
could be adapted to new conditions. But in 
recent years we have not adapted well to 
new conditions. We have created confusion 
as to who is responsible for what. During 
the past 20 years, what had been a classic 
division of functions between the Federal 
Government and the States and localities 
has become a confused mess. Traditional 
understandings about the roles of each level 
of government have been violated. 

Governments at all levels have had and 
will continue to face various problems. But, 
as Governor of California, I learned that a 
problem in one part of the country does not 
automatically mean that we need a new 
Federal program in all 50 States. Yet that is 
what has happened. 

In 1964, total Federal grants to State and 


local governments were $10 billion. By 
1980, total Federal grants to States and lo- 
calities exceeded $90 billion, meaning that 
18% of Federal tax receipts were being 
passed through to States and localities for 


one reason or another. However, these 
funds were not passed through entirely be- 
nignly. Attached to them were Federal 
rules, mandates, and requirements. This 
massive Federal grantmaking system has 
distorted State and local decisions and 
usurped State and local functions. 

I propose that over the coming years we 
clean up this mess. I am proposing a major 
effcrt to restore American federalism. This 
transition over nearly 10 years will give 
States and localities the time they need to 
plan for themselves when and how to meet 
State and local needs that are now being 
met with Federal Government funds. My 
proposal will also make available to the 
States and localities the tax resources that 
would otherwise fund these programs by 
the Federal Government. 

In coming weeks, we will have intensive 
discussions with local and State officials, the 
Congress, and many others to hammer out 


a proposal I will soon send to the Congress. 
Essentially, I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should assume full responsibility for 
the medicaid program which assures ade- 
quate health care for the poor. In contrast, 
financial assistance to the poor is a legiti- 
mate responsibility of States and localities. I 
am proposing, therefore, that the aid to 
families with dependent children (AFDC) 
and food stamp programs be turned over to 
the States. This swap will clarify responsibil- 
ities substantially because these programs 
will become the clear responsibility of one 
level of government or another. That re- 
sponsibility is now mixed. 

In addition, I propose that more than 40 
current grant-in-aid programs costing the 
Federal Government about $30 billion a 
year be turned back to the States and local- 
ities, along with the funds to pay for them. 
During the period 1984-87, these programs 
will be funded by a specially designated set 
of taxes to be used exclusively for financing 
this transition program. These taxes will be 
deposited in a fund that will belong to the 
States. Each State will be able to make its 
own decision on how rapidly to phase out 
the turnback programs. This is because 
each State will have two options: it may use 
its share of the federalism trust fund to re- 
imburse Federal agencies for continuing to 
carry out turnback programs, or it may ask 
that the programs be terminated and then 
use the funds directly for whatever pur- 
poses it desires. 

Beginning in 1987, the federalism trust 
fund will gradually be dissolved and the tax 
sources themselves will be made available 
to the States. 

The key to this program is that the States 
and localities make the critical choices. 
They have the time to make them in an 
orderly way. A major sorting out of Federal, 
State and local responsibilities will occur, 
and the Federal presence and intervention 
in State and local affairs will gradually di- 
minish. 

Conclusion 

While some administration proposals have 
been turned down, turned aside, or com- 
promised by the Congress, the overall as- 


sessment of the past year’s action on the 
budget is heartening. Cooperation, support, 
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goodwill, and a genuine sense of national 
purpose have enabled us to make signifi- 
cant progress in setting the Federal 
Government’s affairs in order and America 
on the road to economic recovery. 

I urge the Congress to approach the new, 
or renewed, proposals in this budget in the 
same spirit and with the same goodwill as it 
did my proposals of a year ago. Much has 
been accomplished. This budget proposes 
that more be done. 

The proposals set forth in this budget will 
not be accepted readily. They are a second 
challenging installment of a politically diffi- 
cult, yet necessary, program. In their specif- 
ics, these proposals will undoubtedly be al- 
tered by the Congress. The general direc- 
tion we must travel, however, is clear. I 
urge the Congress to weigh these budget 
proposals thoughtfully, and to join me, and 
my administration, in a constructive effort 
to curb the growth of Federal spending and 
to provide for the Nation’s security. We 
must, in the end, roll up our sleeves, face 
our responsibilities squarely, and persevere 
at the unending task of setting, and keep- 
ing, the Nation’s affairs in order. 


Ronald Reagan 
February 8, 1982. 


Note: The President’s message is printed in 
the report entitled “Budget of the United 
States Government, Fiscal Year 1983—Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, Office of 
Management and Budget” (Government 
Printing Office). 


National Hockey League All-Star Teams 





Remarks at a White House Luncheon. 
February 8, 1982 





The President. Well, ladies and gentle- 
men, welcome to the White House. It’s 
wonderful to have so many representatives 
of this magnificent sport here. 

It was a real thrill for me out there in the 
reception line to see Gordie Howe this 
afternoon. I remember my mother used to 
take me by the hand when I was a little 
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boy—{/aughter]. Gordie, would you believe, 
“I was a teenager’? 

Well, ice hockey may once have been 
overlooked, but today, thanks to the dedica- 
tion of many of you right in this room, 
hockey is getting the attention it deserves. 

Last season, I understand that the attend- 
ance at National Hockey League games was 
nearly 12 million. But your sport stands for 
far more than numbers coming through the 
turnstile. The victory of the U.S. hockey 
team, the Olympic team over the Soviets at 
Lake Placid back in 1980, is a _ vivid 
memory cherished by the American people. 
And now 10 of those boys of Lake Placid 
are playing on National Hockey League 
teams. And one of them, Mike Ramsey, is 
with us today. And, Mike, congratulations 
for making the All-Star Team. 

Hockey has a long tradition of which we 
can all be proud. The Stanley Cup, for ex- 
ample, is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
sports trophy in North America. When I 
was a sportscaster back in the 1930's, I re- 
member reporting the scores of the Chica- 
go Blackhawks. That was in the days when 
Taffy Abel, Lionel Connaker, and Chuck 
Gardner were playing for the Blackhawks. 
It’s always been a rough-and-tumble sport 
requiring a special breed of athlete. 

Some years back—and the younger ones 
here will never remember it—the Carnegie 
Foundation got interested in investigating 
what they thought was the overemphasis of 
sports in American colleges and universities. 
And Knute Rockne, the coach of Notre 
Dame at the time, was asked by his fellow 
coaches to represent them in presenting an- 
other side of the story to the Carnegie 
Commission. And in one of his appearances 
before that delegation, an academician said, 
“Well, Coach Rockne, football is’”—that was 
the principal target—‘is such a violent 
sport. Why couldn’t you have as much em- 
phasis on other sports less violent?” And 
Rockne said, “Like what?” And he said, 
“Hockey.” [Laughter] And Knute Rockne 
said, “Professor, I once suggested hockey to 
the president of Notre Dame, and he said 
to me, no, Notre Dame will never back a 
game that puts a club in the hands of an 
Irishman.” [Laughter] 

Over the years your sport has always 
been blessed with courageous and dedi- 
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cated management. I’m happy that the Na- 
tional Hockey League chairman of the 
board, William Wirtz, and president, John 
Ziegler, were able to join us today. And 
while we’re recognizing management, we 
can’t leave out the name of Clarence 
Campbell, a man who kept this sport going 
for over 30 years. Clarence, a special thanks 
to you for all that you’ve done. 

Now, keeping a bunch of hockey players 
in line’s no easy job, so these fellows de- 
serve real credit. I remember doing a film 
called “Hell’s Kitchen” back in 1939, and it 
featured a group of delinquents called the 
Dead End Kids. They had come from New 
York and straight from the Bronx by way of 
a play called “Dead End,” and they were as 
wild off the screen as they were on. But in 
one sequence the movie called for dressing 
them up in hockey uniforms and skates and 
putting them out on the ice in Madison 
Square Garden. And I was out there on 
skates too as their coach. I have the deepest 
appreciation of how hard it is to keep peace 
on the ice. [Laughter] And I can under- 
stand why hours of fine sportsmanship are 
often overlooked because of maybe a few 
moments now and then when tempers get 
short. But hockey’s such a majestic contest, 
let’s hope that public attention will focus on 
the nobler aspects of that sport. 

The players with us today, for example, 
have been selected as the best of their pro- 
fession. I’m certain they stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the top athletes in the world. 
Washington has our own up-and-coming 
hockey team, and we’re more than pleased 
that our city’s been selected for the All-Star 
game. We wish each of you the best of luck. 

And yet, there’s something more impor- 
tant to America about hockey than athletic 
achievement and trophies. This rugged 
sport has cemented a bond between 
Canada and the United States, a bond that 
citizens of both countries should never 
overlook. Canadians and citizens of the 
United States are more than neighbors; 
we're friends in the truest and deepest 
meaning and sense of that word. And 
there’s no doubt that this sport represents 
what is best about the relationship between 
our two nations. Citizens from both coun- 
tries compete together on the ice, cheer 
together in the stands for teams made up of 


young men from both sides of the 49th Par- 
allel. 

One of the latest sports heroes in this 
country is a modest young man from Ontar- 
io named Wayne Gretzky. Rumor has it, 
Wayne, that Washington has been trying to 
trade and get you here for the team. And I 
asked what Edmonton was getting in 
return, and they said two first-round picks 
and the State of Texas. [Laughter] But 
north of the border there are many fine 
people just like him, and we’re happy to 
have them as neighbors and friends. 

So, today, we salute all of you who make 
this wonderful game possible. Wish you luck 
in the contest tomorrow night. Thank you, 
and thank you for gracing this house in 
being here. God bless you. 

Mr. Ziegler. Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, I can’t think and I don’t think 
Mr. Campbell could recall an honor that’s 
been paid to our sport and to our game 
than what you and your staff, in so gracious- 
ly inviting to your house. On behalf of the 
League, all of the members, our All-Star 
players, everybody connected with hockey, 
Mr. President, thank you so much. 

When I heard that we had this gracious 
invitation, I suddenly had some recurring 
nightmares: I was here at this luncheon, 
and I kept breaking the china. [Laughter] 
And it wasn’t that I was worried about re- 
placing it; I was worried about the head- 
lines: “John Ziegler Leads Another NHL 
Act of Violence at the White House.” 
[Laughter] 

It would be presumptuous of me, Mr. 
President, to compare in any way our posi- 
tions, but I pick up the newspapers from 
time to time and get a lot of advice from 
our friends from the media, and I notice 
that you do too from time to time. [Laugh- 
ter] And I was reminded the other day how 
much the business of our friends in the 
media has changed. As a matter of fact, it 
was from one of the respected gentlemen 
of the media—they said, you know, at the 
miracle of Christ, 20 years ago that would 
have been reported—with Christ walking 
on water—the headlines would have read, 
“Miracle: Christ Walks on Water.” But our 
friends today in the media and their busi- 
ness, that same event would be recorded, 
“Exposé: Christ Can’t Swim.” [Laughter] 
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You mentioned, Mr. President, that the 
Stanley Cup, which is awarded to these out- 
standing athletes who vie each year over a 
thousand games to have their name in- 
scribed or what I believe is the world’s 
oldest, and certainly the most respected 
professional trophy. We felt that the only 
way that we could come close to thanking 
you was to see that you got what these 
gentlemen worked so hard for, and that is a 
replica of our Stanley Cup. 

For a minute, if I may read the inscrip- 
tion: “Presented with respect and apprecia- 
tion to President Ronald Reagan by the 
Governors, players, and officials of the Na- 
tional Hockey League on the occasion of 
the 34th National Hockey League All-Star 
Game, Washington, D.C., February 8th, 
1982.” Mr. President. 

We had also heard of our President’s ac- 
tivity as a hockey player. At that time he 
wore the jersey of the New York Ameri- 
cans. Mr. President, we were concerned 
that perhaps that jersey had worn out, and 
so we'd like to present you with an All-Star 
jersey that will be worn by our teams in this 
contest and appropriately—{displaying the 
jersey with the name “Reagan” and the 
number “1.” 

The President. Thank you all. 

I had heard the Stanley Cup was going to 
be—I thought it was the real thing. [Laugh- 
ter} And I was waiting anxiously to have it 
opened and displayed here. But both of 
these—I thank you very much, and I’m 
greatly honored and pleased to have them. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:28 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Durenberger for Senate Rally 





Remarks at the Rally in Bloomington, 
Minnesota. February 8, 1982 





Governor, Senator Durenberger, and 
Penny, our Congressmen who are here— 
Tom Hagedorn, Bill Frenzel, Vin Weber, 
and Arlan Stangeland—and an old friend 
who is right down here in front, known to 
all of us. Why don’t you stand up here? I 
know they would all recognize you when 
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you do. Harold Stassen. I thank all of you 
for that Paul Bunyan welcome. 

I don’t know, perhaps it’s Paul Bunyan’s 
influence that causes so many tall tales to 
be told in Minnesota. Dave Durenberger 
tried to tell me that it’s been so cold that 
the walleyeds jumped on the hooks just to 
get out of the water. [Laughter] Now, I 
didn’t believe that. [Laughter] Then he 
tried to tell me it’s been so cold that the 
Minnesota State bird is now a penguin. 
[Laughter] And I didn’t believe that. And 
then he tried to tell me that it’s been so 
cold here that the only place you can keep 
warm is at a Durenberger campaign rally. 
And that I believe. 

Dave, I was going to say something about 
you being a Paul Bunyan yourself, and then 
that connotation of maybe tall tales and ev- 
erything, I don’t want to take away any- 
thing from what you just previously said. 
[Laughter] I don’t want to infer that it 
might not—anyway, I appreciate it. 

But this Senator has spent at least 120 
days each year traveling through this State. 
He spends an average of 2% days a week in 
Minnesota and still majntains a voting 
record in the Senate of 95 percent. We’ve 
got some that have forgotten about going 
home. They now live in Washington, and 
they don’t have a voting record like that. If 
every public official served his State and 
the nation as well as Dave Durenberger, we 
could lick our problems in no time. 

He’s been especially helpful in our effort 
to reduce taxes and spending. You perhaps 
got that idea hearing him a few moments 
ago. As a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee, he played a key role in such areas as a 
State tax reform so that family farms and 
businesses wouldn’t have to be sold just to 
pay that death tax. And I can tell you, he is 
serving Minnesota as an independent and 
conscientious member. 

Now, let me be honest and say that I may 
not always agree with Dave Durenberger— 
[laughter|—but I always listen to him. He 
understands the kind of people you are. In 
some of my speeches, I have talked about 
neighbor helping neighbor. And when I say 
such things, some of the press look at me as 
if I’m talking Polynesian. Well, I wish those 
skeptics would put aside their big city news- 
papers and occasionally read the weekly 
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Kirkhoven Minnesota Banner. If they had 
picked up the November 12th issue, they 
would have seen a story about 16 farmers 
who helped a fellow farmer who had been 
seriously injured in an automobile accident. 
They chopped and plowed 160 acres in 6 
hours to get his land in shape. They donat- 
ed their time, their callouses, and their 
equipment. Wives and friends provided the 
lunch. The people of Kirkhoven exemplify 
the true spirit of Minnesota. And so does 
Dave. 

I came to Minneapolis today just so I 
could tell the citizens of this State that I 
admire their Senator. I respect your values 
and your friendship. 

And now, having said that, I’m going to 
talk a little bit about some of the things 
you’ve probably been hearing about back 
there and what’s going on in Washington. 
In the days ahead, you’re going to be sub- 
merged with demagoguery about the °83 
budget, which just was sent up to the Hill 
to Congress today. Demagoguery—the col- 
umnist and journalist Burnham once said 
that when even the most skillful surgeon 
operates on a Democratic politician, he 
cannot separate demagogic from solid tissue 
without causing the death of the patient 
[Laughter] 

Now, in delivering that budget message, 
it was not easy for a conservative like 
myself to say that the deficit that we’re esti- 
mating for that year is going to be about 
$90 billion. And yet, this budget represents 
the lowest annual increase in spending by 
the Federal Government in 14 years. When 
we took office, spending was increasing at 
an annual rate of about 17 percent. In ’83, 
this budget, as adopted, as we’ve submitted 
it, that increase will be 4% percent. 

Now, you're hearing all kinds of horror 
stories about the people that are going to 
be thrown out in the snow to hunger and 
die of cold and so forth. Let me just talk a 
little about this. Maybe the biggest mis- 
take—and we’re all guilty of it—is we've 
used the term “cutting the budget.” We 
haven’t cut a single budget. The budget in 
83 is going to be bigger than the budget 
this year. This year’s budget is bigger than 
last year’s as it was bigger than the one 
before. So, there’s been no budget reduced 
beyond or below what the budgets have 
been before. We have been reducing the 


rate of increase that has been built in and 
that has been submitted to us for considera- 
tion in these budgets. Seventeen to 14— 
[applause|—— 

The safety net—for those who must 
depend on the rest of us, like that injured 
farmer—is still there. The outlays for the 
elderly in 1983 will be double what they 
were as recently as 1978. The income assist- 
ance to the needy, not counting social secu- 
rity, which was $47 billion in 1980, will be 
more than $60 billion in the new budget. 

Our opponents have said that the only 
thing we must now do—they’re horrified by 
the thought of a deficit, and so, therefore, 
they say that we must increase the taxes. 
Forget this business of the tax cuts that 
we've put into effect and that we must do 
this, because we must not have that unbal- 
anced budget. We’ve only balanced one 
budget in the last 20 years, and their Con- 
gress has been in charge almost uninter- 
rupted in both Houses of the legislature for 
the last 40 years. And we have known 
budgets consistently. 

I remember when Lyndon Johnson told 
us that he didn’t want to break the hun- 
dred-billion mark—my, the good old days, 
the deficit was under a hundred billion dol- 
lars—didn’t want to break that, so he sub- 
mitted a budget that he said he had—lean 
and hard, and he had it down to $98 billion. 
And no one spoke up and reminded us at 
the end of the year that that $98 billion 
budget had ended up costing $137 billion. 

In the last 6 months of 1980, the election 
months, when people were campaigning, 
the money supply suddenly increased by 
the highest rate in our history—13 percent. 
That was to stimulate the economy, because 
in 1979, what we now have, a recession, 
had begun to start. That—didn’t need that. 
That was a redundancy—“begun to start.” 
[Laughter] Well, it had. 

With that great increase in the money 
supply, the interest rates went to 21% per- 
cent. Inflation went to the neighborhood of 
14 percent. We knew, in just a couple of 
years before, the only time in the history of 
this country when we had double-digit in- 
flation in 2 years, back to back, and fol- 
lowed each other. The unemployment— 
there were about 8 million unemployed in 
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this country. And already there were spots 
in which you had to say “depression.” 

When we took office, there were places 
like Flint, Michigan, where the unemploy- 
ment rate was 20 percent, other communi- 
ties, almost as bad, but it was spotty. So, 
they didn’t see it as being like the world- 
wide and the nationwide depression that 
we'd had in the great thirties. But in that 
year of ’80, we had increased the taxes—in 
fact, in the 5 years preceding ’81, we had 
the biggest tax increases in our history, dou- 
bled the taxes, and, at the same time, we 
did all these other things, increased unem- 
ployment and increased inflation. Now, 
what makes them think that raising the 
taxes now will not do the same thing, that 
that is an answer, to go back to the same 
things that they’ve been doing, put the 
money supply on a rollercoaster, going up 
and going down, inflation skyrocketing. 

Well, today the interest rates are about 
15%—well, there was a jump in some of 
the bank rates up a point or so, but they’re 
down from what they were when we start- 
ed. Inflation is down. And for the first time, 
we're approaching single-digit inflation. 
And, yes, unemployment is up because of 
this recession. It’s the cruelest thing, I 
think, that can happen to people, when 
people who want to work and can find no 
work. 

But here’s why we believe that our tax 
program is their answer. This country in 
these recent years has had the lowest rate 
of savings of any of the great industrial na- 
tions on the part of our people because of 
our tax system. This country’s industrial ma- 
chine, which is now unable to compete with 
the other industrial nations, because we’ve 
had the lowest rate of investment in new 
machinery and plant and equipment—the 
average industrial plant and equipment in 
America is 17 years old. In Japan, it’s only 
10 years old. 

Just since August when the first slight 
phase of our program went into effect, 
there has been a definite increase in the 
percentage of the people’s earnings that is 
being saved. That will form the capital pool 
where industry and business can turn and 
get the money they need to expand and 
modernize and become once again compet- 
itive. We’re not being outcompeted because 
the American working man isn’t as good as 
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any other. We’re being outcommitted, be- 
cause with the best working people in the 
world, we haven’t given them the tools 
they need to compete on the international 
scene. 

And already, we can tell you that that 
$90 billion deficit of 1983 will actually be 
smaller in proportion to the gross national 
product than the deficits were in ’75 to ’78, 
when we were coming out of that ’74, °75 
recession. Those who opposed our plan and 
fought against it and, indeed, were saying 
that it had failed before it even started, 
which—the start, as I say, was last October 
lst—now they’re strangely quiet about 
those last 6 months when the increases took 
place in inflation and in tax rates and there 
were 8 million unemployed. We didn’t go 
to the present 9 million from full employ- 
ment. We were pretty well on our way 
there to begin with. 

Our plan is based on the idea that gov- 
ernment spending, the rate of increase in 
government spending, must be reduced 
until it comes down within the limit of the 
normal increase in our revenues that we 
gain from taxation. 

The second point is that we must have an 
economic program of taxes—as we have 
now—that will stimulate and offer incen- 
tives to the economy to broaden the base of 
the economy so that even the government 
will get the revenues it needs, but from 
smaller assessments against each individual. 

And the third phase of it is thousands of 
regulations that have been passed over the 
last few decades conflicting, competing reg- 
ulations inflicted on local government, on 
State government, and on the private 
sector—unnecessary regulations, some you 
could laugh at, if they didn’t hurt so much. 
Well, under the Vice President, we’ve had a 
task force working on those regulations. 
And already, as I said the other night in the 
State of the Union address, there are now 
23,000 fewer pages in the Federal Record 
[Federal Register|, which lists the Federal 
regulations, than there were when we start- 
ed a year ago. And we’re going to do more. 

And we have a task force at work also on 
fraud and waste and extravagance in gov- 
ernment. When people say that our pro- 
grams, if we’re reducing the amount of 
money, with the increase needed for some 
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of the social programs, we’re trying to get 
at the people who were never intended to 
participate in those programs in the first 
place, but who, through the conflicting Fed- 
eral regulations and loopholes, legally or 
technically are participating, and there is 
no real need for them to be helped at the 
expense of their neighbors. This is what 
we're trying to do and to change. 

To give you an example of how much out 
there is to be found and how much we're 
counting on in the coming year, our task 
force just with one foray—not a nationwide 
investigation of this as yet—has found that 
in one program, 8,500 recipients of benefits 
are still receiving those benefits, and they 
have been dead an average of 7 years. 
That’s why the other part of our program, 
which you can call the fourth point I pro- 
posed the other night, which is the federal- 
ism program to get government in at least 
40-odd programs back into the hands of 
local and State governments where it can 
be run properly by people closest to the 
scene and not mismanaged by the Federal 
Government. 

I’ve talked longer than I intended to, but 
I’m just going to say one more thing. A lot 
of the demagoguery you will hear will be 
about the fact of the defense budget, and if 
anything has to be cut, why don’t we cut 
thatP We don’t cut it because that’s what’s 
been going on for the last several years, and 
it will take us until the middle of the 1980's 
before we can even begin to come close to 
equating what the Soviet Union has built up 
to threaten us with. 

It is absolutely necessary that we restore 
that capacity to defend ourselves. And 
when I look at these young people down 
here—and I’m so happy to see them here 
and to participate—I just want to tell you 
one thing. When we build up our national 
defenses, it isn’t with the idea that some 
day you're going to go fight a war. The idea 
in building them up is that we will be so 
strong that no other generation of young 
Americans will have to bleed their lives into 
foreign battlefields or beachheads some- 
place out in the oceans. 

I promise you one more thing—that as 
we build up our national defense, our na- 
tional security, we will not stop or let up 
one minute with getting those other fellows 


across the table from us and now talking 
legitimate arms reductions. 

Well, that’s all, except to tell you, you just 
confirm everything that Dave and I and the 
others there believe. You have to get about 
50 miles, at least, away from the Potomac 
River and the District to get back to the 
real world. 

God bless you. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:40 p.m. in 
the Celebrity Room at the Carleton Dinner 
Theater. 

Prior to speaking at the rally, the Presi- 
dent attended a Durenberger for Senate re- 
ception, which was also held at the Carle- 
ton Dinner Theater. 


Budget Issues and the Federalism 
Initiative 





Interview With Curtis Beckmann of 
WCCO-AM and Dave Moore of WCCO-TV 
in Bloomington, Minnesota. 

February 8, 1982 





Mr. Beckmann. Mr. President, welcome 
to Minneapolis/St. Paul, to Minnesota—— 

The President. Thank you. Pleased to be 
here. 

Mr. Beckmann. and to the airwaves 
of WCCO. We're very grateful you’d take 
the time. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. President, the figure of 
$92 billion is an unfathomable figure. It’s 
almost inperceivable to us. We do know 
that to satisfy the deficit, to meet that defi- 
cit, the government’s going to have to 
borrow. That’s going to necessarily take 
away some borrowing availability of the 
newlywed looking for money to borrow for 
a home, for an automobile. 

You’ve asked the people to tough it out, 
to be patient on this kind of thing. How 
long would you expect the newly married 
couple to be patient? And I realize I’ve re- 
duced this to a simplistic term, but can you 
regard the question in that light, sir? 

The President. 1 think they ought to— 
they started getting impatient quite some 
time ago—— 
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Mr. Moore. Yes, indeed. 

The President.— Because this is not 
new, what has been happening to us. This 
has been the result of policies that were 
deliberately instituted sometime ago with a 
belief that they could control inflation. 

Mr. Moore. But how much longer, sir, 
can they wait? 

The President. All right. All we’re asking 
is—you know, the doctor just got here. And 
we've just begun to apply the medicine. 

Mr. Moore. But Mr. Stockman has said 
that it’ll be at least 1987 or through 1987 
before the budget can be balanced. 

The President. All right. But at the same 
time there’s this difference—that with our 
tax cuts and the increase in savings, which 
has already begun, you know—it doesn’t 
take much more than a 1- or 2-percent in- 
crease in savings to add billions and billions 
of dollars to the capital pool. The person 
that either buys an insurance policy or puts 
the money in a bank, in a savings account— 
that money is subsequently loaned, then, by 
the banks or the insurance companies, in- 
vested in industry, in growth, in mortgages, 
and so forth. And so, you have a pool of 
money that can probably handle the gov- 
ernment borrowing as well as the rest. 

But just to finish up on the answer is this: 
Those people who were advocating a tax 
increase as a method of trying to hold down 
the deficit—and remember, it never has— 
in all the years past we’ve had nothing but 
tax increases and the deficits, and the defi- 
cits grew bigger. What is the difference 
whether the government has to borrow the 
money from the people and take it out of 
private circulation, or take it out of circula- 
tion by taxes? Either way, the people are 
without the money. 

Mr. Moore. Are you counting, sir, on the 
people to use that 10 percent to put into 
IRA’s and other protective securities, and 
not spend the money? 

The President. We already—some will 
spend it. There will be people who have 
long unmet needs. But we know also—and 
much earlier than we thought—remember 
that—and the present recession might have 
been mitigated greatly had we gotten what 
we originally asked for. We wanted a 10- 
percent cut in the income tax, retroactive 
to a year ago January. We finally—to com- 
promise, to get the bill at all, we finally had 
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to cut to 5 percent instead of 10 in the first 
year. And then we retreated to July instead 
of the last January, and finally to October 
Ist. 

So, for 1941 [1981] our tax cut has only 
amounted to 1% percent. And yet even 
with that, and even with only these 4 
months now since October, there is an in- 
crease in the rate of savings, and we’ve 
been—probably the lowest rate of almost all 
of the industrial countries in that. 

Mr. Beckmann. Mr. President, a question 
about the current budget as it relates to 
your new federalism. There were the cuts 
or savings in domestic spending last year 
and more in your new budget proposal. 
And last year there was a safety net, pro- 
grams that would protect the truly needy, 
and now more cuts or savings. Obviously, 
last year’s safety net is different from this 
year’s safety net. Where is that safety net 
now, and ultimately, in your new federalism 
plan, will it be the province of the States to 
establish that safety net? 

The President. No, the Federal Govern- 
ment, I think, will be responsible for the 
standards, the basic standards. But the fed- 
eralism program, which would be phased in 
over an 8-year period—and this is one of 
the reasons I’m out in the country right 
now—we proposed a conceptual frame- 
work. That has to be fleshed out with spe- 
cifics as to how it’s going to operate. We are 
consulting with mayors, with Governors, 
with State legislators, with county execu- 
tives all over the country for their help. 
We’re not just saying, “Here’s a plan. Take 
a look at it. Do you like it?” And we’re 
getting their input as to how we can phase 
these more than 40 programs over to State 
and local control—a mandatory pass- 
through of those programs where the 
money should go on through to local gov- 
ernments, not just to the State level. 

And we believe that the savings will be 
tremendous, because trying to run these 
programs from the Federal level—and the 
Federal Government is never equipped to 
do that; the Constitution even provides 
against it—the Federal Government has 
tried to make rules and regulations that will 
fit Wyoming and Montana and Los Angeles 
and New York City, not recognizing the 
great diversity of this country. They also— 
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and I say this as a Governor who for 8 years 
was implementing programms under the Fed- 
eral regulations—they with their redtape 
and with their regulations they impose ex- 
travagance on you. They so dictate the 
spending of every dollar that you have no 
leeway to say, “Well, this is a higher prior- 
ity in this area, in this other program. We 
should be doing more of this and less of 
this.” You had no right to do that. You had 
to spend the money the way they told you 
to spend it. 

Mr. Beckmann. The safety net, though, 
the one that became so famous—— 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Beckmann. ——last year, and now 
with the additional cuts in your present 
budget, the safety net this year is something 
different than what it was last year. Is that 
accurate? 

The President. No. And last year we 
promised that there had to be some $70 
billion more in cuts over the next couple of 
years, and this is one of the couple of years 
coming up—’83. 

No, we're going to take care of the 
people who really must be helped and who 
have real need. What we are trying to do is 
give those who are administering the pro- 
grams the freedom to get rid of programs 
that don’t work or at the same time get rid 
of people who actually under the technical 
rules may be eligible but who do not have 
the need that justifies their being there. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. President, maybe I! revert 
to my original question. How long would 
you expect the unemployed schoolteacher, 
of whom there will be about 8,000 in Min- 
nesota, how long would you expect them to 
wait? How long can their patience go? 

The President. Well, unfortunately—and 
as one who lived through of the Great De- 
pression, in fact entered the work force at 
the depths of the Great Depression as I did, 
there’s no one who feels more deeply than | 
do about the tragedy of unemployment. But 
I also, I hate to say this, with them listening, 
if you look back over the recessions, that 
the policies that we’ve known for the last 
few decades have brought us the ’70 de- 
pression [recession], the 1974 depression 
[recession], and the one that we had that 
began in °79, this one. Unemployment is 
the last to come back. It is the slowest in 
coming back. But I believe that under our 


program we're going to begin to see an 
economic turn along about the late spring 
or early summer. 

Mr. Moore. Sir, how would you expect 
industry to absorb these—and I’m talking 
about the unemployed middle class; I’m 
talking about the white-collar worker, the 
professional careers, the schoolteacher— 
how would you expect industry to absorb 
that great number? 

The President. Well, for one reason, we’re 
only operating at about 70 percent of ca- 
pacity now. When our economy expands to 
full production, a great many of our unem- 
ployed are people who have been laid off 
now—plants that are standing there idle. 

Mr. Moore. Sir, how is the economy 
going to expand when the interest rates go 
up and companies don’t expand to take on 
these people? 

The President. But we think the interest 
rates are going to continue going down. 
There may be some fluctuation as there has 
been in the last few weeks—as there always 
is at the time of a recession—coming out of 
a recession. But remember, the interest 
rates were going up before we got here. 
The interest rates have started going down 
after we got here, and we think they’re 
going to continue to go down. 

Mr. Moore. When would you expect to 
see the first signs of recovery, the first hint? 

The President. Well, I think we’ve seen a 
few indicators right now. 

Mr. Moore. But with—— 

The President. Not in unemployment, be- 
cause I believe that’s even going to get 
worse for a little while. But I would say that 
along about midyear and along about the 
spring, early summer, we’re going to see a 
turn—and an upward turn in the economy. 

Mr. Moore. Even though the budget has 
been projected into 1987 by Mr. Stockman, 
the deficit, that is, would not begin to show 
a recovery, the budget itself. 

The President. Because Mr. Stockman 
and I and all the others in the administra- 
tion, by law, are forced to project deficits 
out 5 years in advance. I will tell you now I 
don’t believe anyone can. I don’t believe in 
those. There are so many imponderables 
that we have complied with the law, but I 
will tell you that I did it knowing we don’t 
know what we’re talking about, nor does 
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anyone else who tells you they’re projecting 
deficits 5 years in advance. 

Mr. Beckmann. Mr. President, let’s go 
back to your new federalism plan and how 
it’s going to affect the States. As you obvi- 
ously are aware, Minnesota is one of those 
States which does not enjoy a good financial 
picture right now. 

The President. | know. 

Mr. Beckmann. The legislature has re- 
cently patched up a 700-million-plus deficit. 
With the shift of government programs to 
the States, even with the trust fund, which 
you mentioned, it’s going to have a strong 
and a heavy impact on States like Minne- 
sota and the other north—— 

The President. Not really. 

Mr. Beckmann. —States. 

The President. There are going to be no 
winners and no losers in this. We’re going 
to transfer the funds that are necessary to 
perform the programs. And the trade that 
we proposed, of the Federal Government 
taking Medicaid and in return them taking 
food stamps and the Aid to Dependent 
Children, was because the increase, annual 
increase in spending on Medicaid is several 
times greater than the increase in those 
other programs. So, the Federal Govern- 
ment, by taking that program on, is going 
to relieve the States of an increased burden 
that will begin to be reflected in them 
having more of their own tax revenues as 
well as what we give them than they would 
have had, had they continued participating 
in Medicaid. 

Mr. Beckmann. Some members of your 
party don’t agree with those numbers 
thinking that the 28 really may not be 
enough. Obviously—— 

Mr. Moore. Well, the congressional lead- 
ers among your own party, sir, have ex- 
pressed pessimism about this. I believe Sen- 
ator Dole, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, himself said that the figures are 
totally unacceptable. How do you expect to 
win congressional support—— 

The President. Well, 1 don’t think they 
fully understand yet. 

Now, we have been meeting already with 
Governors, mayors, and so forth, as I’ve told 
you. And those we’ve met with, their joy is 
expressed that this is something that for 30 
years they've been begging for. This was 
something that Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
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in 1932 spoke of and said we must return to 
the States and local communities authority 
and autonomy that has been unjustly seized 
with the Federal Government, and I have— 
the mail that has come in to me from State 
legislators is unbelievable in their joy. I will 
be addressing the Iowa State legislature to- 
morrow and the Indiana State legislature 
later in the same day. 

Mr. Moore. You're expecting to win 
strong congressional support shortly? 

The President. Yes. Yes, although I must 
tell you this: There are Members of Con- 
gress who resist giving up authority and 
power, and this, you must realize, this is just 
because it’s the nature of a national govern- 
ment. No government in history has ever 
voluntarily reduced itself in size. And that’s 
what we’re going to do to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Beckmann. Mr. President, thank you 
very much. 

The President. Well, thank you. Wish we 
had more time. 


Note: The interview began at 6:08 p.m. in 


the Las Vegas Room at the Carleton Dinner 
Theater. 


Synthetic Fuels 





Executive Order 12346. February 8, 1982 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by Section 305(k) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2095(k)), and having determined that 
the United States Synthetic Fuels Corpora- 
tion is established and fully operational con- 
sistent with the provisions of the United 
States Synthetic Fuels Corporation Act of 
1980 (Public Law 96-294; 94 Stat. 633 et 
seq.), and to provide for an orderly transi- 
tion of synthetic fuel responsibilities from 
the Department of Energy to the United 
States Synthetic Fuels Corporation, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. No new awards for purchases 
or commitments for financial assistance 
shall be made under the provisions of Sec- 
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tion 305 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended. 

Sec. 2. Synthetic fuels projects or actions 
initiated by the Department of Energy 
shall, to the extent provided in the Supple- 
mental Appropriations and Rescissions Act, 
1980 (Public Law 96-304; 94 Stat. 880-881), 
transfer to the Corporation upon a majority 
vote of the Board of Directors of the Corpo- 
ration, and unexpended balances of the 
funds obligated for such projects shall be 
transferred to the Corporation to the extent 
such projects are transferred to the Corpo- 
ration. 

Sec. 3. The balance of the amounts not 
committed or not conditionally committed 
by the Department of Energy which were 
appropriated by Public Law 96-304 and 
Pubic Law 96-126 from the Energy Secu- 
rity Reserve to the Department of Energy 
are available as provided in the Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations and Rescissions Act, 1981 
(Public Law 97-12; 95 Stat. 48), to carry out 
the provisions of Title I of the Energy Secu- 
rity Act (Public Law 96-294; 94 Stat. 616 ef 
seq. ). 

Sec. 4. Executive Order No. 12242 of Sep- 
tember 30, 1980 is revoked 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the revocation of 
Executive Order No. 12242, the provisions 
of that Order shall continue in full force 
and effect with respect to any loan guaran- 
tee issued under the provisions of that 
Order. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
February 8, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:56 a.m., February 9, 1982] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 9. 


Iowa State Legislature 





Address Before a Joint Session of the 


Legislature. February 9, 1982 





Governor Ray, I thank you very much. 
We've known each other a long time, and I 


appreciate more than I can say your warm 
words of welcome and your warm welcome 
here this morning. 


It’s good to be here with you today, but I 
must tell you that my real mission in Des 
Moines is at WHO radio. [Laughter] You 
see, some years back, as you may know, I 
recreated ball games on the air based on 
reports that came by telegraph. I would, 
now that I’m here, like to recreate the Rose 
Bowl game, and this time around you know 
who’s going to win. 


When I knew the Hawkeyes back in the 
thirties, they were struggling to get out of 
one of those low spots that come every 
once in a while to a school and a team. 
Coach Hayden Fry and quarterback Gordy 
Bohannon and the rest of that team rode 
the comeback trail all the way to the Rose 
Bowl. 


Well, our country today is at a turning 
point. We’ve lived too long by the maxims 
of past decades, lost in a jungle of govern- 
ment bureaucracy, tangled in its web of 
programs and regulations. And almost all of 
those government initiatives were intended 
to relieve suffering, enforce justice, or pre- 
serve an environment threatened by pollu- 
tion. But for each ounce of blessing, a 
pound of freedom was quietly stolen. 


An _all-intrusive Federal Government 
with Federal Government’s big taxing and 
big spending doesn’t work, never has 
worked, and never will. Those who cling to 
the policies of yesterday, who offer us only 
retreat, would condemn us and our children 
to decades more of economic decay—dec- 
ades in which our days of greatness would 
be just a dim memory. 


I’ve come here to talk about moving for- 
ward. It'll take spirit, courage, and strength 
for the long haul. But we must do it. I’m 
not here to promise miracles, but I believe 
we can promise progress. 


So I have come to Des Moines to consult 
with you, to seek your counsel and your 
support as, together, we take the high road 
to national recovery and renewal. We share 
the trust of elected office, you for your 
State and I for the country and the people 
who sent me. And I have come to cement 
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again the bond of partnership too many 
have forgotten. 

Together we must go forward to ensure a 
decent standard of living for all Americans, 
but we must also protect for the next gen- 
eration this fragile state of freedom so rare 
in the world and in the history of man. 

I think we’ve taken the right first steps. 
We've begun to rebuild America’s defenses, 
which had been left in dangerous decline. 
We've made clear our commitment to 
peace and stability in the world and our 
willingness to participate in strategic arms 
reduction. But we also have made clear that 
we will not look the other way as aggressors 
usurp the rights of independent people or 
watch idly while they foment revolutions to 
impose the rule of tyrants. We will not turn 
our backs on those who seek to gain or 
secure their liberty, and we will not back 
down from our duty to keep America 
strong enough to remain both free and at 
peace. 

At home, we’ve begun our campaign to 
return our economy and government to our 
people. 

Our program for economic recovery and 
our proposal to restore the partnership be- 
tween State, local, and Federal government 
are born from the same philosophy. They 
spring from an abiding faith in the Ameri- 
can people and in our ability to govern our- 
selves. 

Forty years of uncontrolled government 
growth and mismanagement, 40 years of re- 
moving the American economy from the 
hands of the American people, have result- 
ed in the painful recession that grips us 
today. In 4 short months, our programs 
have begun to restore incentive, to cut 
away strangling regulations and, for the first 
time in decades, make significant gains 
against the budget monster. 

And what do you know? Inflation has 
dropped to single digits for the first time in 
3 years, but it’s not low enough. Interest 
rates are below their once dizzying heights, 
and yet they’re not low enough. Our tax 
and budget cuts were the largest in history, 
but they only reduced the rate of increase 
in taxing and spending. We must hold firm 
to our tax cuts and reduce the budget even 
more. We have much to do before we'll see 
the light, but I think we’re at last and at 
least approaching the bend in the tunnel. 
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Deficits, it is true, still loom large in our 
forecasts, but they should not overshadow 
the incentive and drive that is already 
building in our people. Our people are be- 
ginning to save again. There has been an 
increase in the savings rate since the fiscal 
year began and our programs began in Oc- 
tober. The private savings pool could grow 
as much as $250 billion by 1984. This will 
bring needed growth to our economy and 
ease the strain on the money supply. In 
addition, yesterday we submitted to the 
Congress a budget schedule that will 
reduce the Federal deficit every year. Our 
deficits will be trending downward. 

I'd like to pause here a moment and clear 
up a couple of things about the budget pro- 
posal we sent to Congress yesterday. So, if 
the reporters would pick up their pencils 
and the TV correspondents would turn on 
the cameras, I have an announcement. 

There will be no general budget cut this 
year, and there was no budget cut last year. 
What we did and what we are doing is 
reducing the rate of growth in Federal 
spending. What we’re doing is bringing old- 
fashioned discipline to the budget. Even 
before the budget came out, you could hear 
the sound of knees jerking all over Wash- 
ington. [Laughter] The knee-jerk reactions 
and instant analyses were as hasty as they 
were incorrect. Despite all the talk, there is 
a deafening silence on alternatives. 

From these two pronouncements you 
wouldn’t know that under our proposed 
spending for the elderly we'll set a new 
record of $210 billion—more than double 
the amount as recently as 1978. You 
wouldn’t know, to hear them, that 19 mil- 
lion people will still get food stamps, and 
over 95 million meals a day—one out of 
every seven—will still be subsidized, that 
Head Start, the National Institutes of 
Health, minority business assistance, aid to 
traditionally black colleges and other major 
programs will not be reduced from our 
1982 request. 

And suddenly, people who previously be- 
lieved the deficit was something you tried 
to increase were bemoaning the fact that 
we had one. They didn’t tell you that this 
year’s budget marks the lowest annual 
budget growth in 14 years. They didn’t tell 
you this deficit is actually smaller in propor- 
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tion to gross national product than in the 
last recession recovery cycle of 1975-78, or 
that the deficits will decline in future years. 

Yes, the deficit is too big, and I’m not 
about to use a magic pencil and merely 
create a balanced budget or a Jower deficit 
on paper as has been done in the past. The 
budget we’ve proposed is a line drawn in 
the dirt. Those who are serious about reduc- 
ing the deficit wili cross it and work with us 
on our proposals or their alternative. Those 
who are not sincere in their concern about 
the deficit will stay on the other side and 
simply continue their theatrics. The Ameri- 
can people are tired of theatrics; they want 
action. And let me tell you, they know the 
difference. 

Our first commitment was to secure 
America’s freedom. We are, as I said, re- 
building our defenses. Our second commit- 
ment was to restore America’s economy) 


We have in place the first installments of a 
solid program for economic recovery. We 
turn now to our next commitment: paring 
the unmanageable size of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy, 
governed. 

Removing the possibility of solving prob- 


returning government to the 


lems where they occur, forcing Americans 
to accept the dictates of a swollen bureauc- 
racy in Washington instead of dealing with 
their neighbors in city hall or the state- 
house, has to be one of the most serious 
mistakes of this century. The Federal Gov 
ernment has become involved in such tradi- 
tionally local concerns as fire protection, 
police pensions, welfare, and pothole repair. 
In the last 20 years, the volume of grants- 
in-aid has virtually exploded. For example, 
in 1960, total Federal involvement in fire 
pollution—or protection, I should say, 
amounted to a cooperative agreement be- 
tween the Forest Service and State agen 
cies. Today every Federal department 
except State and Defense, and at least 11 
other agencies have their fingers in the fire- 
related activities of State and local govern- 
ments. And the taxpayer gets burned. 
Divisions of responsibility have blurred 
beyond recognition. The intentions of big 
government were good, but the result has 
been overwhelming inefficiency, waste, and 
the kind of regulation that ends all hope of 
finding local answers to local needs. The 
willingness of the Federal Government to 


inject itself in matters more properly con- 
sidered by city or county councils, school 
boards or State legislatures, has resulted in a 
confused citizenry unsure of who to turn to, 
unaware of who to blame when things go 
wrong. 

We have to face facts. As one mayor re- 
cently put it, big government has led to an 
unstable economy, low productivity, and 
high unemployment. The American people 
want a change. America needs a change, 
and we intend to provide it. 

We have proposed the broad outlines of a 
plan to restore the accountability now miss- 
ing in our bloated government. We want to 
consult with you and your colleagues 
around the country to develop the details 
that will make it work. 

Our initial program includes the transfer 
to the States of more than 40 Federal pro- 
grams in the areas of education, develop 
ment, and social services, and we want to 
send back the tax sources to pay for them, 
as well. But the centerpiece of the proposal 
is the almost dollar-for-dollar swap of two of 
the largest areas of welfare. The Federal 
Government would take over Medicaid in 
exchange for State assumption of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children and 
food stamps. 

Since Medicaid is growing at a much 
faster rate than those other programs, the 
Federal Government would assume the 
heavier burden. We also have proposed a 
transition period of 8 years and establish- 
ment of a grassroots trust fund to ease the 
return of programs and tax bases. And these 
are the areas we want to discuss with you. 

Certain law enforcement and civil rights 
programs dealing with the handicapped and 
minorities should remain at the Federal 
level, but we want to reestablish with you a 
clear and workable philosophy to divide the 
functions of government. 

Let us not confuse the ideals that 
launched the last 40 years of centralization 
with the failed realities it has produced. Let 
us recognize the good that has come from 
our past efforts, but also understand that we 
have come into a new day and must change 
the way we view government and 
government’s role in our rapidly changing 
society. 
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Governor Thomas Kean of New Jersey, in 
his inaugural address last month said: “We 
must turn to ourselves, to draw upon the 
diversity of our people and tap the strength 
inherent in that diversity. We cannot view 
this need to change with resignation; 
rather, it must be viewed as a challenge to 
our ingenuity, our dedication, and our 
imagination.” 

Well, here in lowa you have a strong two- 
party system. Your Governor, Bob Ray, has 
provided strong leadership, and your con- 
gressional delegation, led by Senators Roger 
Jepsen and Chuck Grassley, serve you and 
our country well. Innovation and reform 
have been the hallmarks of this legislature. 
Your reapportionment plan has been called 
a model for the country. You’ve made sig- 
nificant advances against waste and fraud 
and have a tradition of top-quality public 
education. 

Yet there are pundits in Washington who 
consider the statehouse to be the backwater 
of American politics. They don’t trust you 
to run your own affairs. They don’t trust 
you to show compassion to your needy nor 
justice to your disadvantaged. 

Just a few weeks ago, someone in a key 
leadership position in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, one of the people who for 
decades has presided over the dissolution of 
our national economy and system of gov- 
ernment, said he would be in no hurry to 
transfer the authority and resources that 
belong to you back to your control. He said 
he knew of a dozen States right now that 
would shirk their responsibilities. He didn’t 
happen to name those dozen States. It 
makes you wonder which States are not 
American enough for him. Well, I’m sure 
the people in the statehouses around this 
country would like to know. 

First the elitists fought the tax cuts, 
saying the American people could not be 
trusted with an increased share of their 
own earnings. Now they say the people we 
elect to State and local office can’t be trust- 
ed to run State and local affairs. Well then, 
who can we trust? A handful of individuals 
with a strong case of Potomac fever, the 
very individuals who got us into this mess 
to begin with? 

A recent Gallup poll says today Ameri- 
cans by nearly 2 to 1 trust State govern- 
ments more than the Federal Government 
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to remain free of corruption and administer 
programs efficiently. Washington, D.C., has 
no corner on compassion or wisdom or mo- 
rality. If we do nothing else in this adminis- 
tration, we’re going to convince that city 
that the power, the money, and the respon- 
sibility of this country begin and end with 
the people and not in some puzzle palace 
on the Potomac. 

Some would have us believe that today’s 
world is too complex and our needs too 
large to be managed by self-rule. But if no 
one among us is capable of governing him- 
self, then who among us has the capacity to 
govern the rest of us? 

It’s been said that if we lose this way of 
ours, this thing we call freedom, history will 
record with the greatest astonishment that 
those who had the most to lose did the least 
to prevent its happening. That must not be 
said of us. 

I’ve told you I’m confident our economic 
recovery program will succeed. That isn’t 
wishful thinking. Our plan is based on 
simple logic. We have deficits because gov- 
ernment spends more than it takes in. 
We've had only one balanced budget in the 
last 20 years. Today’s interest on the trillion 
dollar debt is greater than the total budget 
in Eisenhower’s day. So we’re reducing the 
size and cost of government to bring the 
annual increase in cost to less than the in- 
crease in tax revenues. 

Now, increasing taxes is not an answer. 
We doubled taxes between 1976 and 1981 
and had the biggest string of deficits in our 
history. Besides that, taxes reduced our abil- 
ity as individuals to save. Today we’re the 
last of the seven top industrial nations in 
savings and investment. Our industrial 
plant and machinery averages 17 years in 
age. In Japan, the average is just 10 years. 
So we’re reducing the tax rate. 

Government regulations have cost the 
American economy an estimated $100 bil- 
lion a year; we’re reducing the number of 
regulations. 

The Federal Government has, at great 
cost, been attempting to perform tasks that 
are not its proper function. So we’re restor- 
ing the 10th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which says the Federal Government 
will do only those things called for in the 
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Constitution and all others shall 
with the States or with the people. 

I don’t believe that our destiny is to 
watch this unique experiment in govern- 
ment slip from disrepair into decay. But if 
we remember that freedom rests, and 
always will, on the individual—on individual 
integrity, on individual effort, on individual 
courage, and in an individual faith in God— 
then we will have met the challenge of our 
generation and brought our great nation 
safely through our turning point in history. 

I look to you today and in the coming 
weeks for guidance as we fashion a new 
framework for partnership in government. I 
ask you to join me as we move forward into 
a new and more prosperous era for America 
and for all of our people. 

I promise you there will be no winners 
and no losers among the States. I promise 
you that it will be a fair trade and that the 
Federal Government will continue to main- 
tain its responsibility for those things that 
the Constitution has imposed upon it. But 
we will, in turn, have faith in your compas- 
sion and in your good judgment and in your 
sense of responsibility to those people that 
you represent here in this great State. 

Thank you very much. God bless you. 


remain 


Note: The President spoke at 10:05 a.m. in 
the House Chamber of the State Capitol in 
Des Moines, after being introduced by Gov- 
ernor Robert D. Ray. 

Prior to his address, the President attend- 
ed an Iowa State Republican breakfast at 
the Des Moines Marriott Hotel. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Nomination of Robert Thaddeus Grey, Jr., 


To Be Deputy Director. February 9, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert Thaddeus Grey, Jr., 
to be Deputy Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
He would succeed Spurgeon M. Keeny, Jr. 

Since 1979 Mr. Grey has been Director, 


Office of Advanced Technology, Bureau of 
Oceans, and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs, Department of State. 
Previously he was officer in charge of Nor- 
wegian, Danish and Icelandic Affairs, Euro- 
pean Bureau, Department of State, in 
1978-79; politico-military affairs officer, 
First Secretary, U.S. Embassy, Canberra, 
Australia, in 1974-77; Deputy Director, 
Office of Military Sales and Assistance, 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs, in 1973- 
74; and Director, Special Program on Na- 
tional Security Affairs, USIA, in 1972. 

Mr. Grey graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege (B.A., 1957) and the University of 
Michigan (J.D., 1960). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Annandale, 
Va. He was born January 14, 1936, in Shir- 
ley, Mass. 


Commission on Civil Rights 





Nomination of B. Sam Hart To Be a 
Member. February 9, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate B. Sam Hart to be a 
member of the Commission of Civil Rights. 
He would succeed Jill S. Ruckelshaus. 

Mr. Hart is founder and president of the 
Grand Old Gospel Fellowship and radio sta- 
tion WYIS in Delaware Valley, Pa. He cur- 
rently serves on the board of directors of 
the National Religious Broadcasters. 

Previously Mr. Hart was a teacher with 
the Philadelphia Board of Education (divi- 
sion of special education) in 1958-68; assist- 
ant pastor, Ebenezer Community Taberna- 
cle, in 1958; and psychiatric aide, Boston 
State Hospital, in 1949-54. 

He attended Gordon College, Boston, 
Mass.; St. Joseph’s University, Cheyney 
State College, LaSalle College, Pa.; and 
Carver Bible College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Hart is married, has five children, 
and resides in Philadelphia, Pa. He was 
born April 8, 1931, in New York, N.Y. 
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Securities Investor Protection 
Corporation 





Nomination of James W. Fuller To Be a 
Director. February 9, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James W. Fuller to be a 
Director of the Securities Investor Protec- 
tion Corporation. He would succeed Mi- 
chael A. Taylor. 

Mr. Fuller is currently senior vice presi- 
dent, marketing, Charles Schwab & Co., in 
San Francisco, Calif. Previously he was 
senior vice president, market and constitu- 
ent communications, New York Stock Ex- 
change, Inc., New York, N.Y., in 1979-81; 
senior vice president, marketing, New York 
Stock Exchange, in 1977-79; manager, in- 
vestment industries program, SRI Interna- 
tional, Menlo Park, Calif., in 1974-77; and 
vice president, Shields & Co., San Francis- 
co, Calif., in 1972-74. 

Mr. Fuller attended San Bernardino 
Valley College (1958-60), San Jose State 
University (1960-62), and California State 
University (1965-76). He served in the 
United States Navy in 1963-66. 

Mr. Fuller is married, has two children, 
and resides in San Francisco, Calif. He was 
born April 3, 1940, in Rochester, Ind. 


Department of Energy Sunset Review 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Summary Report. February 9, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

Transmitted herewith is the Summary 
Report of the Department of Energy Sunset 
Review. A Program-by-Program Analysis 
which provides detailed background infor- 
mation is being transmitted at the same 
time by the Secretary of Energy. These two 
volumes together satisfy the requirements 
of Title X of the Department of Energy 
Organization Act (P.L. 95-91). 

I have asked Secretary Edwards and his 
staff to be available to respond to any ques- 
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tions or comments you may have regarding 
the Department of Energy Sunset Report. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
February 9, 1982. 


Note: The 60-page report is entitled “Report 
to the Congress—Department of Energy Or- 
ganization Act, Title X: Sunset Review— 
Summary Report—U.S. Department of 
Energy Office of Policy, Planning and 
Analysis, February 1982.” 


Indiana State Legislature 
Address Before a Joint Session of the 
Legislature. February 9, 1982 








Governor, honorable gentlemen here with 
me on the platform; and you ladies and 
gentlemen: 

I can’t thank you enough for that very 
warm Hoosier welcome. 

You know, the late Herb Shriner, who 
was from Fort Wayne, said.that he was born 
in Ohio, but he moved to Indiana as soon as 
he heard about it. [Laughter] Well, with 
Governors like Bob Orr and, before him, 
Doc Bowen and Senators like Dick Lugar 
and Dan Quayle, a mayor like Bill Hudnut, 
and a legislature like this one, I have a 
fondness for Indiana myself. 

In 1919 William Herschell, a columnist 
for the Indianapolis News, came upon an- 
other admirer of this State, an old man near 
Knightstown who was sitting on a log in the 
warm sunshine, fishing in the Big Blue 
River. And with a sweep of his arm, the old 
boy encompassed the whole countryside, 
and he says, “Ain’t God good to Indianny!” 
Well, God certainly has been good to Indi- 
ana, but unfortunately over the past few 
decades, the Federal Government hasn’t 
been quite so kind. If the Federal Govern- 
ment had been around when the Creator 
was putting His hand to this State, Indiana 
wouldn’t be here. It’d still be waiting for an 
environmental impact statement. [Laugh- 
ter] 

And it’s not an exaggeration anymore to 
refer to the almighty Federal Government. 
In recent years, power and tax dollars 
flowed to Washington like water down the 
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Wabash. And yet things didn’t get better. 
We didn’t move closer to solutions; we 
moved farther away. Hoosiers, like citizens 
all over this country, began to realize that 
the steady stream of money and authority 
to Washington had something to do with 
the fact that things didn’t seem to work 
anymore. And the closer you look, the 
clearer it becomes. The Federal Govern- 
ment has taken too much tax money from 
the people, too much authority from the 
States, and too much liberty with the Con- 
stitution. 

Over the last year, with the help of the 
American people, we started correcting 
these imbalances in our governmental 
system. We have cut the growth in Federal 
spending nearly in half, brought about the 
largest tax reduction and the most sweeping 
change in our tax structure since the begin- 
ning of the century. And with farmers and 
family businesses in mind, we raised the 
estate tax exemption and eliminated the 
estate tax for the surviving spouse so that 
survivors don’t have to sell the family farm 
or the family business in order to pay the 
tax when death comes. We cut the increase 
in new Federal regulations nearly in half. 
And we undertook policies that strength- 
ened State and local authority rather than 
erode it. 

As Indiana’s December unemployment 
rate of 11.9 percent indicates, much re- 
mains to be done. We know it. And we take 
our commitment to the people seriously. 
We have in place an economic program 
that is based on sound economic theory, not 
political expediency. We will not play hop- 
scotch economics, jumping here and jump- 
ing there as the daily situation changes. We 
have faith in our program, and we're stick- 
ing with it. 

To the paid political complainers, let me 
say as politely as I can, “Put up or shut up.” 
We have a solid plan already in place. What 
do they have? Either they give the Ameri- 
can people a better alternative, or they join 
with us in our efforts to get the economy 
right. 

The 1983 budget, which we recently re- 
leased, is one of the new-wave budgets that 
will be rolling in for the rest of the decade. 
These budgets will require constant and 
comprehensive pressure so that we can 
reduce the future growth of government 


spending and the government’s share of the 
gross national product. I hope the Congress 
will accept the future. I hope the Congress 
will approach the new budget proposals 
with the same cooperative spirit and good 
will as it did our proposals a year ago. 

Now, the defense budgets over the next 
several years will be especially important. 
Studies indicate that our relative military 
imbalance with the Soviet Union will be— 
believe it or not—at its worst by the mid- 
eighties. As President, I can’t close my eyes, 
cross my fingers, and simply hope that the 
Soviets will behave themselves. Today a 
major conflict involving the United States 
could occur without adequate time to up- 
grade U.S. force readiness. It’s morally im- 
portant that we take steps to protect 
America’s safety and preserve the peace. 

In the months ahead as we pursue a 
strengthened economy and a strengthened 
defense, we will also be working toward a 
revived federalism. During the campaign, I 
said we would cut taxes, and we have. I said 
we would reduce regulation, and we have— 
23,000 fewer pages in the Federal Register 
than there were a year ago, and that’s the 
thing that lists all the regulations. And I’ve 
said that we must return more power to the 
States, and we will. 

Now, there are those who for their own 
narrow political purposes say our federalism 
plan is a mere diversion from our economic 
problems, or that federalism is simply a 
means to cut the budget further. Well, 
don’t you believe it. Our federalism plan 
stands on its own merits, a key to a freer, 
better America. Federalism is too important 
an issue to be treated as a distraction, and 
the American people deserve a full and 
public debate of the proposal’s merits. 

In the State of the Union speech, I 
sketched the framework of our federalism 
concept. We hope to send enabling legisla- 
tion to the Hill by early spring, but we’re 
not doing that until we’ve had extensive 
consultation with the nation’s Governors, 
legislators, and city and county officials. We 
genuinely want your advice and counsel, 
and that’s why I’m here today. We seek 
your help in developing a program that will 
bolster what Governor Orr said in his State 
of the State address: “. . . Hoosiers have the 
ability to solve Hoosier problems. . ..” 
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Without your participation in the plan’s de- 
velopment, it would simply be another pro- 
gram imposed by Washington. We want this 
new partnership to work. 

There’s a story about the two partners 
who decided to take a day off and go fish- 
ing. They’d rowed out to the middle of the 
lake, baited their hooks, and were waiting 
for the first bite when all of the sudden one 
of them said, “Sam, oh my gosh! We forgot 
to close the safe.” “So what?” said Sam, 
“we're both here aren’t we?” [Laughter] 
For too long, that’s the kind of partnership 
the States and the Federal Government 
have had. Neither really trusted the other, 
but it’s Washington that’s been dipping into 
the cash drawer when the States weren’t 
looking. 

America’s needs today are too great for 
one partner to solve alone. As I pointed out 
in the State of the Union address, in 1960 
the Federal Government had 132 categori- 
cal grants costing $7 billion. When I took 
office there were approximately 500 such 
grants, costing nearly $100 billion—13 pro- 
grams for energy conservation, 36 for pollu- 
tion control, 66 for social services, 90 for 
education—and in the Congress it takes at 
least 166 committees just to try and keep 
track of them. They try to keep track of 
them, but Federal grants are like rabbits— 
they multiply like crazy, and when they’re 
out you can’t catch them. [Laughter] 

The Congress spends most of its time on 
the budget these programs represent. Gov- 
ernor Babbitt of Arizona said that the Con- 
gress should worry about arms control, not 
potholes. And if Congress did that, he has 
said, we would have both a better chance of 
survival and better streets. 

_ I’ve got to pause right here and interject 
something about that. I’m delighted in tell- 
ing about the town that decided in the in- 
terest of safety, they were going to raise all 
their street signs and everything that were 
only 5 feet high to 7 feet high. And the 
Federal Government came along and said, 
“We've got a program that'll do that for 
you.” Well, it was quite an undertaking to 
change the height of all these. The Federal 
Government’s idea was they’d lower the 
streets 2 feet. [Laughter] 

But according to an independent govern- 
mental commission—intergovernmental 
commission—the growth of such programs 
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has made the Federal Government “more 
pervasive, more intrusive, more unman- 
ageable, more costly, and above all, more 
unaccountable.” Polls show that the major- 
ity of Americans feel the State government 
can handle local problems better than the 
Federal Government. Absolutely no one, 
except the special-interest groups and those 
who do their bidding, believes that we can 
continue as we have. 

In many respects, the Federal Govern- 
ment is still operating on the outdated and, 
if I may say so, arrogant assumption that 
the States can’t manage their own affairs. 
At one time possibly, yes, certain States did 
ignore a portion of their citizenry. And 
when the Great Depression hit, the States 
weren’t prepared to handle that kind of an 
emergency. But that was 50 years ago. 
There’ve been great changes in our land. 

As Governor Thompson of Illinois, speak- 
ing for most State and local officials, has 
said, “It’s time to give us our money back; 
it’s time to give us our power and authority 
back; and it’s time to let the Governors and 
mayors of this Nation respond to the needs 
of the people in their States.” And to that I 
say, “Amen.” 

It’s high time the issues were debated. 
And our federalism initiative is designed to 
focus that debate. The plan, as you know, 
has two major components. Starting in fiscal 
1984, the Federal Government will assume 
full responsibility for the rapidly growing 
Medicaid program in exchange for the 
States picking up Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children and food stamps. 

Now, by assuming the whole governmen- 
tal cost of health and virtually the entire 
financial responsibility for the elderly popu- 
lation, the Federal Government will be 
taking on the most rapidly growing social 
domestic needs. The States will be picking 
up the areas where growth is much less 
rapid. Under current law, the total funding 
for AFDC and food stamps is projected to 
increase only 10 percent by 1987, com- 
pared with a projected 83-percent increase 
in the total cost of Medicaid for the same 
period. 

The other aspect of the plan is a turnback 
of responsibilities to the States for over 40 
Federal programs in education, community 
development, transportation, and social 
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services—along with the resources to pay 
for them. In 1984 the Federal Government 
will apply the full proceeds from certain 
excise taxes to a grassroots trust fund that 
will belong in fair shares to the 50 States. 
By 1988 the States will be in complete con- 
trol of these grant programs. 

Now, we have not filled in the details of 
the federalism program, because we want 
your assistance. We want the plan to be fair 
and equitable. And I'll give you a flat and 
binding pledge: There will be no net win- 
ners or losers. This will not be a roll of the 
dice. The State will not end up like the 
horseplayer who says, “I hope to break 
even; I need the money.” [Laughter] You'll 
break even, and there will be no gamble. 

There are other guarantees as well, like 
the mandatory pass-through to the local 
governments of some funds, such as for 
mass transit assistance, community develop- 
ment. We will ensure civil rights protec- 
tions and adequate welfare, and the transi- 
tion period will allow plenty of time for 
discussion and fine-tuning of the program. 

The concept of federalism is like the 
green and gold quilt of Indiana crops. 
There is protection in variety. Well, there’s 
protection in the quilt of the 50 States as 
well. What the current issue comes down to 
is whether or not we trust the people and 
those closest to them to make governmental 
decisions—to make government itself work. 
I trust those James Whitcomb Riley, the 
Hoosier poet, who called them “the good, 
old-fashioned people—the hale-hardworking 
people.” And I believe that the decisions 
that come from this statehouse are as solid 
as the limestone it’s built of. 

Statehouses all over the country must 
regain the authority to make decisions 
about those things that affect them most 
closely. In 1947 the General Assembly of 
Indiana adopted a resolution “serving 
notice on the Congress of the United States 
that the people of Indiana are fed up with 
subsidies, doles, and paternalism, benevo- 
lently described as Federal grants-in-aid.” 

In 1951, the Congress still hadn’t taken 
Indiana’s good advice, so the Assembly 
again passed a resolution stating, “We Hoo- 
siers believe that the historic constitutional 
rights and responsibilities of the States must 
be recovered; that the tax sources of which 
we have been deprived must be restored; 


and that the Federal Government must re- 
strict its activities to matters of the broadest 
national interest.” Well, it’s taken over 30 
years, but, I’m happy to report, your mes- 
sage has finally gotten through. To tell you 
the truth, I believed you the first time you 
said it. [Laughter] 

Today in Washington there’s someone—at 
least in the White House and a couple of 
Congressmen of yours sitting right here— 
who are on your side. This administration 
seeks nothing less than a realignment of 
government, a realignment that will give 
power back to those most responsive to the 
people. Of course, I’m referring to you who 
sit in the State legislatures, the county 
boards, the city councils of this country— 
you who know the needs of your neighbors 
and the programs that will serve them best. 

I’ve told you I’m confident our economic 
recovery program will succeed. This is not 
wishful thinking. Our plan is based on 
simple logic. We have deficits because gov- 
eriment spends more than it takes in. 
We’ve had only one balanced budget in the 
last 20 years. Today’s interest on the tril- 
lion-dollar debt is greater than the total 
budget in Eisenhower’s day. So, we’re re- 
ducing the size and cost of government to 
bring the annual increase in costs to less 
than the increase in tax revenues. And in- 
creasing tax rates is not an answer. We dou- 
bled taxes between 1976 and 1981 and had 
the biggest string of deficits in our history. 
Besides that, taxes reduced our ability as 
individuals to save. 

Today we’re the last among the seven top 
industrial nations in savings and investment. 
Our industrial plant and machinery average 
17 years in age. In Japan the average is only 
10 years. So, we’re reducing the tax rate. 

Government regulations have cost the 
American economy an estimated $100 bil- 
lion a year. We’re reducing, as I said, the 
number of regulations. 

I’ve got to pause again and just tell you 
how they can—in a nearby State, a hospital 
was built with some Federal funds, so there- 
fore the Federal Government can manage 
everything about it. And they had the expe- 
rience, and they put—as is customary 
today—and they put under the regulation 
of one government department those plas- 
tic bags in the wastebaskets to protect the 
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employees from contamination in handling 
the waste. But in came another Federal de- 
partment, took one look, and said, “Unh-uh, 
someone might throw a cigarette butt in 
there, and the fumes of the burning plastic 
would be injurious to the patients. Take 
them out.” Well, they never did get togeth- 
er as to which one was right, so the only 
thing the hospital can do now is kind of 
keep an eye on the front door to see whose 
inspector is coming. Take them out; put 
them in. [Laughter] 

The Federal Government has at great 
cost been attempting to perform tasks that 
are not its proper function, so we’re restor- 
ing the 10th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which says the Federal Government 
will do only those things called for in the 
Constitution, and all others shall remain 
with the States or the people. 

The great American experiment will soon 
enter a new phase that will last until the 
end of this century and prepare us for the 
next. And you here are the ones who will 
carry this experiment forward. You are the 
public servants who offer the most creative 
solutions and most promising hopes for our 
nation’s future. 

America needs your vitality and her 
people need your responsiveness. Let us 
join together to restore federalism, to re- 
store the nation’s vigor, and to restore the 
faith of our people in their government at 
every level. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:33 p.m. in the 
House Chamber of the State Capitol in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. He was introduced by 
Gov. Robert D. Orr. 

Following his remarks, the President re- 
turned to Washington, D.C. 


National Religious Broadcasters 





Remarks at the Organization’s 39th 
Convention. February 9, 1982 





Thank you all very much. Thank you, Dr. 
Hoffer, Dr. Armstrong, the distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen. I’m not going 
to beat around the bush, because I want 
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you to know that you’ve made my day. Do 
you realize how great it is after being in the 
heartland to return and find the population 
of Washington, D.C., increased by 3,500 
more believers? 

I’ve just traveled halfway across the coun- 
try since yesterday noon. I’ve visited three 
States and given four speeches, but no mes- 
sage given or received was more important 
than the theme of your conference. To pre- 
serve our blessed land, we must look to 
God. And we must look to the hearthstone, 
because that’s where all hope for America 
lies. Families are the bedrock of our 
Nation—teachers of cooperation, tolerance, 
concern, and_ responsibility. Rebuilding 
America begins with restoring family 
strength and preserving family values. 

One great joy in my job has been sending 
anniversary greetings to couples who've 
been married 50 years or more. More than 
65,000 greetings were sent out last year. 
And believe it or not, I loved knowing that 
every one of them and seeing that every 
one of them was sent out. 

America’s elderly are a wise and a very 
precious resource, and we should always 
honor them and never set them aside. I 
know that people in that generation—in our 
generation—{/aughter|—are sometimes a 
bit sensitive about their age. I was kidded 
myself again last week, as I celebrated the 
32d anniversary of my 39th birthday. But 
then I remembered something that Thomas 
Jefferson said. He said that we should never 
judge a President by his age; we should 
judge him by his work. And ever since he 
told me that, I’ve stopped—{/aughter|—I've 
stopped worrying. I have increased the 
workload a little. [Laughter] 

But like you, I’ve always believed that we 
were put here for a reason, that there is a 
path, somehow, a divine plan for all of us 
and for each one of us. And I’ve also always 
believed that America was set apart in a 
special way, that it was put here between 
the oceans to be found by a certain kind of 
people, based on a quality that these people 
had in that they came from every corner of 
the world. And a country then was created 
by men and women who came not for gold 
but mainly in search of God. They would be 
free people, living under the law, with faith 
in their Maker and in their future. 
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It’s been written that the most sublime 
figure in American history was George 
Washington on his knees in the snow at 
Valley Forge. He personified a people who 
knew that it was not enough to depend on 
their own courage and goodness, that they 
must also seek help from God—their Father 
and preserver. 

Where did we begin to lose sight of that 
noble beginning, of our conviction that 
standards of right and wrong do exist and 
must be lived up to? Do we really think 
that we can have it both ways, that God 
will protect us in a time of crisis even as we 
turn away from him in our day-to-day life? 

It’s time to realize, I think, that we need 
God more than he needs us. But millions of 
Americans haven’t forgotten. They know 
we've been on a toboggan slide, and they’re 
determined to do something about it. And 
I’m honored to stand before you, 3,500 of 
their most effective and courageous leaders. 
And let me say, I do not agree with those 
who accuse you of trying to impose your 
views on others. If we have come to the 
point in America where any attempt to see 
traditional values reflected in public policy 
would leave one open to_ irresponsible 
charges, then I say the entire structure of 
our free society is threatened. The first 
amendment was not written to protect the 
people from religious values; it was written 
to protect those values from government 
tyranny. 

Let us go forward with our conviction 
that education doesn’t begin with Washing- 
ton officials or State officials or local offi- 
cials. It begins with the family, where it is 
the right and the responsibility of every 
parent. And that responsibility, I think, in- 
cludes teaching children respect for skin 
color that is different than their own; reli- 
gious beliefs that are different from their 
own. It includes conveying the message to 
the young as well as to the old that racial 
discrimination and religious bigotry have no 
place in a free society. 

And let us go forward with our conviction 
that there is in the American heart a deep 
spirit of love—of caring and willingness to 
work together—waiting to be tapped. And I 
want to ask you tonight, will you lead our 
crusade to restore our tradition of neighbor 
caring for neighbor? 


I’ve appointed a private sector initiatives 
task force to help build partnerships be- 
tween the private and public sector in 
every community in America. It includes 
Terence Cardinal Cooke, archbishop of 
New York; E. V. Hill, pastor of the Mt. Zion 
Baptist Church of Los Angeles; Dr. Dee 
Jepson, advisory board member of STEP in 
Washington, D.C.; Elder Thomas Monson of 
the Mormon Church in Salt Lake City; and 
other prominent Americans of Christian 
and Jewish faith. They need your help, and 
I hope you'll be working together. 

I know how much many of you are al- 
ready doing and, believe me, I’m grateful. 
It’s a little like preaching to the choir, I 
know, for me to be saying these things to 
this particular audience. You are already 
out on the point. But too many people have 
been told that what they do is not as impor- 
tant or worthwhile as what government 
does. I don’t buy that. Last week at the 
Annual Prayer Breakfast, I spoke of the par- 
able of the good Samaritan. And I’ve always 
believed that the meaning and the impor- 
tance of that parable is not so much the 
good that was done to the beaten pilgrim, it 
was to the samaritan who crossed the road, 
who knelt down and bound up the wounds 
of the beaten traveler, and then carried 
him into the nearest town. He didn’t take a 
look and hurry on by into that town and 
then find a caseworker and say, “There’s 
somebody out there on the road I think 
needs help.” 

We need all of you now more than ever. I 
have always believed that this country—not 
always, but in recent years, I should say, 
believed that this country is hungering for a 
spiritual revival. I believe we need to build 
on what they’re doing in Atlanta, where 
local churches have spearheaded a commu- 
nity effort, thousands of citizens, to help 
fight crime by serving as extra eyes and 
ears for the Atlanta police department, no 
longer turning their head away and saying, 
“I don’t want to get involved.” 

We need to duplicate the example of 
Rock Island, Illinois, where a Christian 
family care center established by local 
churches and run by volunteer funds pro- 
vides aid to victims of child or spouse abuse; 
and the ecumenical Loaves and Fishes Pro- 
gram which help feed the poor in Milwau- 
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kee and Minneapolis, St. Paul, where I just 
was last night; and the Christian Broadcast- 
ing Network’s Operation Blessing, which 
matches volunteers of goods and services 
with those in need throughout the country. 

Let us rebuild our communities and as 
we do, can we not do something else? Can 
we not, as Americans, become better 
friends againP We come from different 
backgrounds, pursue different interests, and 
hold different views, but we can draw com- 
munion from our shared values. 

Recently, I read a story by a reporter, 
Judy Foreman, in the Boston Globe that 
explains what I mean. I was a sports an- 
nouncer years ago. I was a sports announcer 
at a time when organized baseball was de- 
clared to be a game for caucasian gentle- 
men. And it was kept that way. And then 
one owner of one baseball club had the 
courage to take Jackie Robinson, former 
athletic star from UCLA, into the major 
leagues in defiance of that rule—the first 
black man to play major league baseball. 
And, as you can imagine, from that day that 
time ago, in the excitement that comes and 
the partisanship of a ball game, he was sub- 
jected many times to racial harassment. 
And one day when his Brooklyn Dodgers 
were playing a game away from home, the 
racial slurs from the crowd started up and 
then grew louder. And then suddenly a 
teammate of Jackie Robinson’s, a white 
teammate, PeeWee Reese, called for time 
out and slowly walked over to Jackie Robin- 
son, put his arm around his shoulder, and 
then stood there facing that hostile crowd. 
He didn’t say anything, just silently but elo- 
quently he told the crowd, “This man is my 
friend.” 

Well, let us come together as friends. 
We'll never find every answer, solve every 
problem, heal every wound, or live all our 
dreams. But we can do a lot if we walk 
together down that one path that we know 
provides real hope. 

The Book of St. John tells us that “For 
God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten son that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life.” We have God’s promise that what 
we give will be given back many times 
over. And we also have His promise that we 
could take to heart with regard to our coun- 
try—“That if My people who are called by 
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My name humble themselves and pray and 
seek My face and turn from their wicked 
ways, then will I hear from heaven and will 
forgive their sins and heal their land.” 

Maybe it’s later than we think. Let us go 
forth from here and rekindle the fire of our 
faith. Let our wisdom be vindicated by our 
deeds. And when our work is done, we can 
say that we have fought the good fight, we 
have finished the race, we have kept the 
faith, And we can say some day to our 
children’s children, “We did all that could 
be done in the moment that was given us 
here on Earth.” 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:35 p.m. at 
the Sheraton Washington Hotel. 


Economic Report of the President 





Annual Message to the Congress. 
February 10, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In the year just ended, the first decisive 
steps were taken toward a fundamental 
reorientation of the role of the Federal 
Government in our economy—a reorienta- 
tion that will mean more jobs, more oppor- 
tunity, and more freedom for all Americans. 
This long overdue redirection is designed to 
foster the energy, creativity, and ambition 
of the American people so that they can 
create better lives for themselves, their 
families, and the communities in which 
they live. Equally important, this redirec- 
tion puts the economy on the path of less 
inflationary but more rapid economic 
growth. 

My economic program is based on the 
fundamental precept that government must 
respect, protect, and enhance the freedom 
and integrity of the individual. Economic 
policy must seek to create a climate that 
encourages the development of private in- 
stitutions conducive to individual responsi- 
bility and initiative. People should be en- 
couraged to go about their daily lives with 
the right and the responsibility for deter- 
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mining their own activities, status, and 
achievements. 

This Report reviews the condition of the 
American economy as it was inherited by 
this Administration. It describes the policies 
which have been adopted to reverse the 
debilitating trends of the past, and which 
will lead to recovery in 1982 and sustained, 
noninflationary growth in the years to 
follow. And, finally, this Report explains the 
impact these policies will have on the eco- 
nomic well-being of all Americans in the 
years to come. 


The Legacy of the Past 


For several decades, an ever-larger role 
for the Federal Government and, more re- 
cently, inflation have sapped the economic 
vitality of the Nation. 

In the 1960s Federal spending averaged 
19.5 percent of the Nation’s output. In the 
1970s it rose to 20.9 percent, and in 1980 it 
reached 22.5 percent. The burden of tax 
revenues showed a similar pattern, with in- 
creasingly high tax rates stifling individual 
initiative and distorting the flow of saving 
and investment. 

The substantially expanded role of the 
Federal Government has been far deeper 
and broader than even the growing burden 
of spending and taxing would suggest. Over 
the past decade the government has spun a 
vast web of regulations that intrude into 
almost every aspect of every American’s 
working day. This regulatory web adversely 
affects the productivity of our Nation’s busi- 
nesses, farms, educational institutions, State 
and local governments, and the operations 
of the Federal Government itself. That les- 
sened productivity growth, in turn, in- 
creases the costs of the goods and services 
we buy from each other. And those regula- 
tions raise the cost of government at all 
levels and the taxes we pay to support it. 

Consider also the tragic record of infla- 
tion—that unlegislated tax on everyone’s 
income—which causes high interest rates 
and discourages saving and investment. 
During the 1960s, the average yearly in- 
crease in the consumer price index was 2.3 
percent. In the 1970s the rate more than 
doubled to 7.1 percent; and in the first year 
of the 1980s it soared to 13.5 percent. We 
simply cannot blame crop failures and oil 
price increases for our basic inflation prob- 


lem. The continuous, underlying cause was 
poor government policy. 

The combination of these two factors— 
ever higher rates of inflation and ever 
greater intrusion by the Federal Govern- 
ment into the Nation’s economic life—have 
played a major part in a fundamental dete- 
rioration in the performance of our econo- 
my. In the 1960s productivity in the Ameri- 
can economy grew at an annual rate of 2.9 
percent; in the 1970s productivity growth 
slowed by nearly one-half, to 1.5 percent. 
Real gross national product per capita grew 
at an annual rate of 2.8 percent in the 
1960s compared to 2.1 percent in the 
1970s. This deterioration in our economic 
performance has been accompanied by in- 
adequate growth in employment opportuni- 
ties for our Nation’s growing work force. 

Reversing the trends of the past is not an 
easy task. I never thought or stated it would 
be. The damage that has been inflicted on 
our economy was done by imprudent and 
inappropriate policies over a period of 
many years; we cannot realistically expect 
to undo it all in a few short months. But 
during the past year we have made a sub- 
stantial beginning. 


Policies for the 1980s 


Upon coming into office, my Administra- 
tion set out to design and carry out a long- 
run economic program that would decisive- 
ly reverse the trends of the past, and make 
growth and prosperity the norm, rather 
than the exception for the American econo- 
my. To that end, my first and foremost ob- 
jective has been to improve the perform- 
ance of the economy by reducing the role 
of the Federal Government in all its many 
dimensions. This involves a commitment to 
reduce Federal spending and taxing as a 
share of gross national product. It means a 
commitment to reduce progressively the 
size of the Federal deficit. It involves a sub- 
stantial reform of Federal regulation, elimi- 
nating it where possible and simplifying it 
where appropriate. It means eschewing the 
stop-and-go economic policies of the past 
which, with their short-term focus, only 
added to our long-run economic ills. 

A reduced role for the Federal Govern- 
ment means an enhanced role for State and 
local governments. A wide range of Federal 
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activities can be more appropriately and ef- 
ficiently carried out by the States. I am pro- 
posing in my Budget Message a major shift 
in this direction. This shift will eliminate 
the “freight charge” imposed by the Feder- 
al Government on the taxpayers’ money 
when it is sent to Washington and then 
doled out again. It will permit a substantial 
reduction in Federal employment involved 
in administering these programs. Transfers 
of programs will permit public sector activi- 
ties to be more closely tailored to the needs 
and desires of the electorate, bringing 
taxing and spending decisions closer to the 
people. Furthermore, as a result of last 
year’s Economic Recovery Tax Act, Federal 
taxation as a share of national income will 
be substantially reduced, providing States 
and localities with an expanded tax base so 
that they can finance those transferred pro- 
grams they wish to continue. That tax base 
will be further increased later in this 
decade, as Federal excise taxes are phased 
out. 


These initiatives follow some common 
sense approaches to making government 
more efficient and responsive: 


¢ We should leave to private initiative all 
the functions that individuals can per- 
form privately. 


We should use the level of government 
closest to the community involved for 
all the public functions it can handle. 
This principle includes encouraging in- 
tergovernmental arrangements among 
the State and local communities. 


Federal Government action should be 
reserved for those needed functions 
that only the national government can 
undertake. 


The accompanying report from my Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers develops the basis 
for these guidelines more fully. 


To carry out these policies for the 1980s, 
my Administration has put into place a 


series of fundamental and far-reaching 
changes in Federal Government spending, 
taxing, and regulatory policy, and we have 
made clear our support for a monetary 
policy that will steadily bring down infla- 
tion. 
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Slowing the Growth of Government 
Spending 

Last February I promised to bring a halt 
to the rapid growth of Federal spending. To 
that end, I made budget control the cutting 
edge of my program for economic recovery. 
Thanks to the cooperation of the Congress 
and the American people, we have taken a 
major step forward in accomplishing this 
objective, although much more remains to 
be done. 

The Congress approved rescissions in the 
fiscal 1981 budget of $12.1 billion, by far 
the largest amount ever cut from the 
budget through this procedure. Spending 
for fiscal 1982 was subsequently reduced by 
another $35 billion. The Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 also cut $95 bil- 
lion from the next 2 fiscal years, measured 
against previous spending trends. Many of 
these cuts in so-called “uncontrollable” pro- 
grams were carried out by substantive 
changes in authorizing legislation, demon- 
strating that we can bring government 
spending under control—if only we have 
the will. These spending cuts have been 
made without damaging the programs that 
many of our truly needy Americans depend 
upon. Indeed, my program will continue to 
increase the funds, before and after allow- 
ing for inflation, that such programs receive 
in the future. 

In this undertaking to bring spending 
under control, I have made a conscious 
effort to ensure that the Federal Govern- 
ment fully discharges its duty to provide all 
Americans with the needed services and 
protections that only a national government 
can provide. Chief among these is a strong 
national defense, a vital function which had 
been allowed to deteriorate dangerously in 
previous years. 

As a result of my program, Federal Gov- 
ernment spending growth has been cut 
drastically—from nearly 14 percent annual- 
ly in the 3 fiscal years ending last Septem- 
ber to an estimated 7 percent over the next 
3 years—at the same time that we are re- 
building our national defense capabilities. 

We must redouble our efforts to control 
the growth in spending. We face high, con- 
tinuing, and troublesome deficits. Although 
these deficits are undesirably high, they will 
not jeopardize the economic recovery. We 
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must understand the reasons behind the 
deficits now facing us: recession, lower in- 
flation, and higher interest rates than antici- 
pated. Although my original timetable for a 
balanced budget is no longer achievable, 
the factors which have postponed it do not 
mean we are abandoning the goal of living 
within our means. The appropriate ways to 
reducing the deficit will be working in our 
favor in 1982 and beyond: economic 
growth, lower interest rates, and spending 
control. 


Reducing Tax Burdens 


We often hear it said that we work the 
first few months of the year for the govern- 
ment and then we start to work for our- 
selves. But that is backwards. In fact, the 
first part of the year we work for ourselves. 
We begin working for the government only 
when our income reaches taxable levels. 
After that, the more we earn, the more we 
work for the government, until rising tax 
rates on each dollar of extra income dis- 
courage many people from further work 
effort or from further saving and invest- 
ment. 

As a result of passage of the historic Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, we have 
set in place a fundamental reorientation of 
our tax laws. Rather than using the tax 
system to redistribute existing income, we 
have significantly restructured it to encour- 
age people to work, save, and invest more. 
Across-the-board cuts in individual income 
tax rates phased-in over 3 years and the 
indexing of tax brackets in subsequent years 
will help put an end to making inflation 
profitable for the Federal Government. The 
reduction in marginal rates for all taxpay- 
ers, making Individual Retirement Accounts 
available to all workers, cutting the top tax 
bracket from 70 percent to 50 percent, and 
reduction of the “marriage penalty” will 
have a powerful impact on the incentives 
for all Americans to work, save, and invest. 

These changes are moving us away from 
a tax system which has encouraged individ- 
uals to borrow and spend to one in which 
saving and investment will be more fully 
rewarded. 

To spur further business investment and 
productivity growth, the new tax law pro- 
vides faster write-offs for capital investment 
and a restructured investment tax credit. 


Research and development expenditures 
are encouraged with a new tax credit. Small 
business tax rates have been reduced. 


Regulatory Reform 


My commitment to regulatory reform 
was made clear in one of my very first acts 
in office, when I accelerated the decontrol 
of crude oil prices and eliminated the cum- 
bersome crude oil entitlements system. 
Only skeptics of the free market system are 
surprised by the results. For the first time 
in 10 years, crude oil production in the con- 
tinental United States has begun to rise. 
Prices and availability are now determined 
by the forces of the market, not dictated by 
Washington. And, helped by world supply 
and demand developments, oil and gasoline 
prices have been falling, rather than rising. 

I have established, by Executive order, a 
process whereby all executive agency regu- 
latory activity is subject to close and sensi- 
tive monitoring by the Executive Office of 
the President. During the first year of my 
Administration, 2,893 regulations have been 
subjected to Executive Office review. The 
number of pages in the Federal Register, 
the daily publication that contains a record 
of the Federal Government’s official regula- 
tory actions, has fallen by over one-quarter 
after increasing steadily for a decade. 

But the full impact of this program 
cannot be found in easy-to-measure actions 
by the Federal Government. It is taking 
place outside of Washington, in large and 
small businesses, in State and local govern- 
ments, and in our schools and hospitals 
where the full benefits of regulatory reform 
are being felt. The redirection of work and 
effort away from trying to cope with or 
anticipate Federal regulation toward more 
productive pursuits is how regulatory 
reform will make its greatest impact in rais- 
ing productivity and reducing costs. 


Controlling Money Growth 


Monetary policy is carried out by the in- 
dependent Federal Reserve System. I have 
made clear my support for a policy of grad- 
ual and less volatile reduction in the growth 
of the money supply. Such a policy will 
ensure that inflationary pressures will con- 
tinue to decline without impairing the oper- 
ation of our financial markets as they mobi- 
lize savings and direct them to their most 
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productive uses. It will also ensure that high 
interest rates, with their large inflation pre- 
miums, will not longer pose a threat to the 
well-being of our housing and motor vehicle 
industries, to small business and farmers, 
and to all who rely upon the use of credit in 
their daily activities. In addition, reduced 
monetary volatility will strengthen confi- 
dence in monetary policy and help lower 
interest rates. 


The International Aspects of the Program 


The poor performance of the American 
economy over the past decade and more 
has had its impact on our position in the 
world economy. Concern about the dollar 
was evidenced by a prolonged period of 
decline in its value on foreign exchange 
markets. A decline in our competitiveness 
in many world markets reflected, in part, 
problems of productivity at home. 

A strengthened domestic economy will 
mean a faster growing market for our trad- 
ing partners and greater competitiveness 
for American exports abroad. At the same 
time it will mean that the dollar should in- 
crease in its attractiveness as the primary 
international trading currency, and thus 
provide more stability to world trade and 
finance. 

I see an expansion of the international 
trading system as the chief instrument for 
economic growth in many of the less devel- 
oped countries as well as an important 
factor in our own future and that of the 
world’s other major industrial nations. To 
this end, I reaffirm my Administration's 
commitment to free trade. International co- 
operation is particularly vital, however, in 
confronting the challenge of increased pro- 
tectionism both at home and abroad. My 
Administration will work closely with other 
nations toward reducing trade barriers on 
an even-handed basis. 

I am sensitive to the fact that American 
domestic economic policies can have signifi- 
cant impacts on our trading partners and on 
the entire system of world trade and fi- 
nance. But it is important for all concerned 
that the United States pursue economic 
policies that focus on our long-run prob- 
lems, and lead to sustained and vigorous 
growth at home. In this way the United 
States will continue to be a constructive 
force in the world economy. 
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1981: Building for the Future 


In 1981 not only were the far-reaching 
policies needed for the remainder of the 
1980s developed and put into place, their 
first positive results also began to be felt. 

The most significant result was the contri- 
bution these policies made to a substantial 
reduction in inflation, bringing badly 
needed relief from inflationary pressures to 
every American. For example, in 1980 the 
consumer price index rose 13.5 percent for 
the year as a whole; in 1981 that rate of 
increase was reduced substantially, to 10.4 
percent. This moderation in the rate of 
price increases meant that inflation, “the 
cruelest tax,” was taking less away from in- 
dividual savings and taking less out of every 
working American’s paycheck. 

There are other, more indirect but equal- 
ly important benefits that flow from a re- 
duction in inflation. The historically high 
level of interest rates of recent years was a 
direct reflection of high rates of actual and 
expected inflation. As the events of this past 
year suggested, only a reduction in infla- 
tionary pressures will lead to substantial, 
lasting reductions in interest rates. 

In the 6 months preceding _ this 
Administration’s taking office, interest rates 
had risen rapidly, reflecting excessively fast 
monetary growth. Since late last summer, 
however, short- and long-term interest rates 
have, on average, moved down somewhat 
in response to anti-inflationary economic 
policies. 

Unfortunately, the high and _ volatile 
money growth of the past, and the high 
inflation and high interest rates which ac- 
companied it, were instrumental in bring- 
ing about the poor and highly uneven eco- 
nomic performance of 1980 and 1981, cul- 
minating in a sharp fall in output and a rise 
in unemployment in the latter months of 
1981. 

This Administration views the current re- 
cession with concern. I am convinced that 
our policies, now that they are in place, are 
the appropriate response to our current dif- 
ficulties and will provide the basis for a vig- 
orous economic recovery this year. It is of 
the greatest importance that we avoid a 
return to the stop-and-go policies of the 
past. The private sector works best when 
the Federal Government intervenes least. 
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The Federal Government’s task is to con- 
struct a sound, stable, long-term framework 
in which the private sector is the key 
engine to growth, employment, and rising 
living standards. 

The policies of the past have failed. They 
failed because they did not provide the en- 
vironment in which American energy, en- 
trepreneurship, and talent can best be put 
to work. Instead of being a successful pro- 
moter of economic growth and individual 
freedom, government became the enemy of 
growth and an intruder on individual initia- 
tive and freedom. My program—a careful 
combination of reducing incentive-stifling 
taxes, slowing the growth of Federal spend- 
ing and regulations, and a gradually slowing 
expansion of the money supply—seeks to 
create a new environment in which the 
strengths of America can be put to work for 
the benefit of us all. That environment will 
be an America in which honest work is no 
longer discouraged by ever-rising prices 
and tax rates, a country that looks forward 
to the future not with uncertainty but with 
the confidence that infused our forefathers. 


Ronald Reagan 
February 10, 1982. 


Note: The President’s message is printed in 
the report entitled “Economic Report of the 
President, Transmitted to the Congress, Feb- 
ruary 1982—Together With the Annual 
Report of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers” (Government Printing Office, 357 
pages). 


Women Appointees of the 
Administration 





Remarks at a White House Reception. 
February 10, 1982 





Thank you very much. I appreciate that 
very much, and seeing the great number of 


you—and that there are many more 
appointees than would be here today— 
makes me very proud. But I’m not just 
proud of some quota or number or statistic; 
I’m proud because of the qualifications, the 
ability, and the energies that each of you 


brings to this administration. All of you are 
here as part of this administration for one 
reason and one reason only: because your 
country needs you. I appreciate the sacri- 
fice that many of you have made to be here 
in government, and since most of you have 
been on the job for some time, my message 
is not so much one of welcome as it is to 
thank you for your hard work and to rally 
you once again to the cause that brought us 
all here. 

We've come to government at a time of 
economic crisis, and we’ve only begun to 
sort out the mess that had been building for 
40 years. But that was before any of us 
were born, of course. [Laughter] But the 
difficulties we face today only prove the 
failure of the programs that came before. In 
the rough and tumble of political debate, as 
the temptations grow to waiver from our 
course when each day brings new tests to 
our convictions, let us remember that our 
time here is very short. We’re only tempo- 
rary stewards of this great land, and we're 
not here to make our careers as bureau- 
crats, advocates of the status quo. We’re 
here tc make the Federal Government 
work for the people, to make it once more 
play the positive but limited role that it was 
intended to play. 

You know, I’ve had the pleasure some- 
times of talking to young people on cam- 
puses or in high schools, and questions 
come up about the Constitution and so 
forth. And I’ve read the copy of the Soviet 
constitution and it contains a great many 
terms that are in ours. They talk about a lot 
of things that don’t happen there, like free- 
dom of speech and right to assemble and so 
forth. But then I always delight in pointing 
out to them: Everybody has a constitution, 
but what makes ours different? And I just 
mentioned it in that last sentence. What 
makes ours really different is all those other 
constitutions tell the people what the gov- 
ernment will do for them and let them do, 
and ours is a constitution that says we, the 
people, will allow the government to do the 
following things, and anything we don’t 
allow government to do, government can’t 
do. Government’s tended to forget that 
lately. 

Each day as you go into your offices, re- 
member, we came to this place to pare the 
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unmanageable size of government, to 
reduce its massive bulk, its powers, and its 
waste, to free our people and our economy 
from its oppressive hand. The minute that 
any of you start to think of government as 
“we” instead of “they,” we’ve been here 
too long. 

I told maybe some of you the other day 
in a talk that I know it’s hard, it’s hard 
when you're up to your armpits in alligators 
to remember you came here to drain the 
swamp. [Laughter] 

But this is our chance to restore America. 
And as I look at you, I’m confident we can 
do it. Our programs are designed to bring 
prosperity to all people, to start all people 
moving up again on the economic ladder. 
And reforms in our tax code, such as in- 
creased allowances for IRAs, a reduction in 
the marriage penalty, an easing of inheri- 
tance taxes that will allow virtually all es- 
tates to pass untaxed to surviving spouses 
will have particular benefit for women. And 
I got news for you—{laughing|—it ain’t 
going to hurt the men either. [Laughter] 

But we must root out discrimination 
wherever it exists, whether on the basis of 
race, religion, or sex, or any other arbitrary 
barrier. Together we can work to remove it 
from this government. And working with 
State and local officials, we can eliminate it 
at other levels. 

We've launched a new task force on legal 
equality for women and a 50-State project 
that will examine State laws and regulations 
for discriminatory language. And incidental- 
ly—while it’s true, I confess that I don’t 
believe in the equal rights amendment as 
the best way to end discrimination against 
women—I do believe such discrimination 
must be eliminated. 

While I was Governor of California, we 
looked at our laws and we found 14 stat- 
utes—it was difficult to believe that anyone 
had ever passed such laws and that they 
were still on the books—and we wiped 
them off the books and got rid of them. So 
we have to look for others and repeal them. 

We must continue our progress toward 
the America we all dream of, the America 
where people are hired and promoted and 
rewarded on the basis of ability and willing- 
ness to work. And if all of us—not just those 
of us in this room—but all of us are commit- 
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ted to that goal, then together we can and 
will achieve it. 

I said on the anniversary of our assuming 
office that our days of quick and sensational 
victories are behind us, and we have left 
the glamorous days of initial commitment 
and face the grit of the long haul. I heard 
somebody the other day on the air, on one 
of the panel shows, saying that the honey- 
moon is over. Well, as I remember back to 
last year, I want to tell you, if that was a 
honeymoon, romance is dead in Washing- 
ton. [Laughter] 

In the days ahead, I'll be relying more 
than ever on your commitment, your ideas, 
and your staying power. I believe in the 
course we’ve charted for America, and with 
your help we’re going to stick to it. 

If our priorities are clear and if we pool 
together, there’s nothing that we can’t ac- 
complish. All we have to do is just remem- 
ber why we’re here. 

And again, I thank all of you very much 
because you're here. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:39 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


National Brotherhood Week 





Message of the President. 
February 10, 1982 





During Brotherhood Week we are espe- 
cially reminded of the need for a national 
commitment to brotherhood and to the 
elimination of all forms of prejudice and 
discrimination in American society. 

Surely one of this nation’s greatest re- 
sources is the diversity of a people whose 
ancestry can be traced to an extraordinary 
variety of national origins and cultures. 
Though we differ in many respects, we 
share a love of this country and the free- 
dom for which it stands. Even more funda- 
mentally, as the Bible teaches, “Have we 
not all one father? hath not one God cre- 
ated us?” 

Throughout the year, let us join together 
as brothers in the family of man and reach 
across the religious and racial boundaries 
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which unnecessarily divide neighbor against 
neighbor. Through friendship and under- 
standing, we all stand to gain. Let us work 
and grow together as one great nation. 


Ronald Reagan 


Federal Service Impasses Panel 





Appointment of Robert G. Howlett as 
Chairman and Member. 
February 10, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robert G. Howlett to be 
Chairman and member of the Federal Serv- 
ice Impasses Panel for the remainder of the 
term expiring January 10, 1984. He would 
succeed Howard G. Gamser. 

Since 1949 Mr. Howlett has been a part- 
ner in the firm now known as Schmidt, 
Howlett, Van’t Hof, Snell & Vana in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He has also been a member 
and chairman of the committees of the sec- 
tion of labor relations law, American Bar 
Association. He served as a member and 
chairman of the Michigan Labor Mediation 
Board (now Michigan Employment Rela- 
tions Commission) in 1963-76. In 1976 Mr. 
Howlett was appointed by President Ford 
as Chairman of the Federal Service Im- 
passes Panel and served in that capacity 
until 1978. 

He graduated from Northwestern Univer- 
sity (B.S., 1929; J.D., 1932). He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Mr. Howlett was born No- 
vember 10, 1906, in Bay City, Mich. 


National Press Club 





Remarks on Swearing In Vivian Vahlberg 
as President of the Club. 
February 10, 1982 





The President. Well, thank you for that 
warm welcome, Helen, and fellow mem- 
bers. It’s a real pleasure to pay another visit 
to this fine old club, where so much history 
has been made. And tonight we’re making 


it again with the inauguration of the first 
woman president in the National Press 
Club’s long history. After 74 years, it’s about 
time. [Laughter] And speaking of septuage- 
narians, I’ve got to have a little talk with 
your financial secretary, as I understand 
that I’m eligible for reduced dues. [Laugh- 
ter] 

For tonight, though, we have more press- 
ing business. I know I speak for all my 
fellow members when I say thank you to 
our outgoing president, Joe Slevin, for a job 
well done. And best wishes to Vivian Vahl- 
berg on the office she’s about to assume. 

I’m only the latest of many Presidents to 
visit the club. One of my favorites, Cal Coo- 
lidge, dedicated this building. [Laughter] 
They didn’t call him Cal for nothing. I’m 
sure you all remember how he answered 
that inquisitive lady who said she had a bet 
that she could get more than three words 
out of him. He looked at her for a minute 
and then said, “You lose.” [Laughter] 

Well, tonight nobody loses. The club 
begins a new era. That’s era, not ERA. 
[Laughter] And it’s also on the threshold of 
a promising renovation program. I can hon- 
estly say that I feel a sense of humility 
standing here at this moment in the same 
building where silent Cal laid the corner- 
stone, Harry Truman played the piano, and 
Richard Nixon ate a hamburger. [Laughter] 
What’s left for me? The cornerstone is al- 
ready in place. I can’t play the piano, and 
my foodtaster is home sick—something he 
ate no doubt. [Laughter] But like a second 
Tip O'Neill, Ill stoop to the occasion. 
[Laughter] In what has come to be informal 
Oklahoma tradition, I'll administer a pledge 
of office to Vivian. 

Now 14 years ago, Lyndon Johnson was 
here when Allan Cromley was sworn in for 
this same office. And Al seems to have sur- 
vived that glorious burden with flying col- 
ors. He’s here with us tonight and still 
bureau chief for the Daily Oklahoman, 
where Vivian has served with such distinc- 
tion for the past 11 years. Actually, I was 
second choice for this job. I’m pinch-hitting 
for Justice Sandra Day O’Connor, who had 
a previous engagement. [Laughter] 

Ms. Vahlberg. Not true. First choice. 

The President. But I understand the oath 
of office has been revised to fit the special 
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nature of tonight’s occasion, so it may sound 
a bit unfamiliar to some of the veteran 
members. 

Vivian, stand by—this isn’t really binding, 
so you don’t need to hold up your right 
hand. [Laughter] Dearly beloved—{laugh- 
ter|—we are gathered together this evening 
under the slightly bleary eyes of the mem- 
bership to join together this, shall we say, 
newsperson in unholy matrimony with the 
office of president of the National Press 
Club. If anyone knows any reason why this 
ceremony should not take place, forget it. 
[Laughter] You’ve already voted and it was 
unanimous. The chair having heard no ob- 
jections, we'll proceed. 

Do you, Vivian, promise to love, honor, 
and obey the constitution of the National 
Press Club, to cherish it always, in sickness 
and in health, through deficits and remodel- 
ing—{laughter|—till politics do you part? 
Do you promise to uphold the sacred tradi- 
tions of the card room, the billiard room, 
and the tap room—{laughter|—and to brave 
the slings and arrows of outrageous board 
and membership meetings? [Laughter] 
Most of all, do you promise to keep the 
National Press Club a warm and vital place 
where writers, reporters, newsmakers, and 
other questionable types—{/aughter|—meet 
to formally and informally exchange views, 
ideas, and plain good fellowship, to main- 
tain what is finest in its past and work to 
build its future as a major world news 
center? If so, please signify by saying, “I 
do.” 

Ms. Vahlberg. | do. 

The President. 1 wish the answers at my 
press conferences were that simple. 
[Laughter] But then, I guess these questions 
make more sense than a lot of the questions 
that I’m asked there. [Laughter] 

All right then, Vivian, as a retired journal- 
ist, as a proud member of the National 
Press Club, and as the chief executive of 
another Washington concern with deficit 
problems—{/aughter|—I now pronounce 
you president of the National Press Club. 

What I don’t know is, Vivian, do I kiss the 
bride—but, you’d better kiss her. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Ms. Vahlberg. Thank you very much. 

The President. We'll just shake hands. 

Ms. Vahlberg. Okay. [Laughter] 
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Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President, 
and don’t forget to leave the seal. [Laugh- 
ter] 


Note: The President spoke at 8:06 p.m. in 
the National Press Club Ballroom at the 
National Press Building. He was introduced 
by Helen Thomas of United Press Interna- 
tional. 


Assistant to the President 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Joseph W. Canzeri. February 10, 1982 





Dear Joe: 

It is with deepest personal regret that I 
accept your resignation as Assistant to the 
President. 

Over the past year and a half, you have 
served not just me but our nation with dis- 
tinction, honor and a personal energy that 
knows few parallels. From early morning 
until late in the evening, both on the road 
and here in the White House, there was 
one man I could always call upon for help 
and know that within minutes I would hear 
that familiar answer: “Done”. No one who 
has known you through these days will 
forget your colorful character—the laugh- 
ter, the verve, the spirit—but those who 
know you best will treasure even more 
those inner qualities of loyalty and charac- 
ter that are so much a part of you. 

Nancy and I will always have a warm 
place in our hearts for you, Joe, and we 
hope that you will honor us with your pres- 
ence in our house many times in the years 
ahead. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 

Ron 
[The Honorable Joseph W. Canzeri, Assistant to 


the President, The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20500] 





February 10, 1982 


My Dear Mr. President: 
After having the privilege of serving you 
in your campaign and in the first year of 
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your Presidency, I am today submitting my 
resignation as Assistant to the President. 

My intention from the beginning was to 
serve you and the ideals you represent. I 
was committed to remaining a member of 
your Administration as long as I could make 
an effective contribution. 

I remain fully supportive of you and the 
programs yuu have undertaken. You truly 
made a new beginning and, from the pri- 
vate sector, I shall do everything in my 
power to see that these great initiatives 
continue. 

No one in the Administration has advised 
or encouraged me to step aside, but I be- 
lieve it is in the best interest of you and 
your Administration to do so. 

I leave with deep appreciation for the 
privilege of having served you in a great 
undertaking. There is no doubt that this 
is—and shall always be—the highlight of my 
life. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Joe 
Joseph W. Canzeri 


[The Honorable Ronald W. Reagan, President of 
the United States, The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20500] 


Chiefs of Diplomatic Missions 





Toast at a White House Dinner Honoring 
the Foreign Diplomats. February 11, 1982 





Mr. Ambassador, Mrs. Ghorbal, Your Excel- 
lencies, and ladies and gentlemen: 

Nancy and I are delighted to welcome 
you here tonight. It’s a great pleasure to 
have this chance to meet with you more as 
friends than as representatives of our coun- 
tries, more for passing a pleasant evening 
than transacting business. 

It’s inspiring to look around this room, to 
think of the many languages, cultures, reli- 
gions, and traditions that are present here 
tonight. Some might say this gathering is a 
microcosm of the problems that the world 
faces—{laughter|—but to me this gathering 
is a sample of the opportunities we have to 


communicate on a personal level and to co- 
operate as representatives of our independ- 
ent nations. 

This room is occupied by men and 
women aware of their responsibilities and 
respectful of the obligations of others. Those 
responsibilities and obligations are at times 
in conflict, but our commitment to civility 
and the proper discourse between nations 
should never waiver. Today’s diplomats 
shoulder a tremendous burden, but the 
effort is reminiscent of Antilles, the charac- 
ter in Greek mythology, who drew his 
strength from the Earth: So long as he 
touched the Earth, he could not be defeat- 
ed, but when he lost touch, he grew frail. 
As long as our governments stay in touch 
with the hopes and aspirations of our 
people, the prospects for world peace will 
be strong. 

Beneath our diversity, the peoples of the 
world have similar goals. They look for dig- 
nity, peace, freedom, and a chance to pros- 
per. These common dreams will be the 
source of our strength. 

George Santayana, an American traveler 
and philosopher, once said, “A man’s feet 
must be planted in his country, but his eyes 
should survey the world.” Well, this is the 
vision required of each of us and of every 
world leader. We must uncompromisingly 
represent the interests of our countries, yet 
be ever mindful that by our actions, we are 
determining the future of mankind. 

If I may, I would present to you the same 
words with which I would challenge an as- 
sembly of American diplomats: In the con- 
duct of your duties, be diligent; in the 
search for peace, be bold. 

The people of the world owe a special 
debt of gratitude to diplomats and their 
families, who today must cope not only with 
the frustrations inherent with the profes- 
sion, but also with personal danger. In the 
last 15 years, diplomats from over a hun- 
dred countries have been victims of terror- 
ist attacks. Fortunately, most have survived 
those attacks; a few, tragically, have not. 
Those who perpetrate these dastardly acts 
should never doubt that every nation con- 
siders an attack on any diplomat as a crime 
against mankind which will not be tolerated 
in any land. 
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Reflecting on this, we’re grateful to the 
diplomatic community for your courage and 
your perseverance. So, since there’s no one 
of us that will be toasted separately, I ask 
you now to raise your glasses with me in a 
toast in honor of the Washington Chiefs of 
Missions: May mankind profit by what we 
do. 

Now, don’t break the glasses in the fire- 
place. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 9:50 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House at the 
first of two dinners honoring the chiefs of 
diplomatic missions. Ambassador Ashraf A. 
Ghorbal of Egypt responded to the 
President’s toast. 


United States Advisory Commission on 
Public Diplomacy 





Nomination of Edwin J. Feulner, Jr., To Be 
a Member. February 12, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edwin J. Feulner, Jr., to 
be a member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Public Diplomacy for the 
remainder of the term expiring July 1, 1982 
and for the term expiring July 1, 1985. He 
would succeed Jean McKee. Upon confirma- 
tion, the President intends to designate Mr. 
Feulner Chairman. 

Since 1977, Mr. Feulner has been presi- 
dent of the Heritage Foundation in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He served briefly as executive 
vice president in 1977. Previously, he was 
executive director, the Republican Study 
Committee, U.S. House of Representatives, 
in 1974-77; legislative assistant, administra- 
tive assistant, and special assistant to Repre- 
sentative Philip M. Crane (R-Ill.), in 1970- 
77; and was public affairs fellow, Hoover 
Institute, Stanford, Calif., in 1967. 

Mr. Feulner graduated from Regis Col- 
lege, Denver, Colo. (B.S., 1963) and Whar- 
ton School of Commerce and Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (M.B.A., 1974). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Alexandria, Va. He was born August 12, 
1941, in Chicago, Ill. 
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United States Advisory Commission on 
Public Diplomacy 





Nomination of Hershey Gold To Be a 
Member. February 12, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Hershey Gold to be a 
member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Public Diplomacy for a 
term expiring July 1, 1984. He would suc- 
ceed Neil Sherburne. 

Mr. Gold is chairman of the board, Super 
Yarn Mart, in Los Angeles, Calif. He is also 
a general partner with the Commercial 
Business Credit Co. and Shenandoah Prop- 
erties. 

He is chairman of the State of Israel 
Bonds for greater Los Angeles area and is 
national vice president and member of the 
international board of directors of Shaare 
Zedek Medical Center of Jerusalem, Israel. 

Mr. Gold is married, has two children, 
and resides in Los Angeles, Calif. He was 
born August 21, 1920, in Chicago, IIl. 


United States Advisory Commission on 
Public Diplomacy 





Nomination of Alfred S. Bloomingdale To 
Bea Member. February 12, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alfred S. Bloomingdale to 
be a member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Public Diplomacy for the 
remainder of the term expiring July 1, 1982 
and for the term expiring July 1, 1985. He 
would succeed Mae Sue Talley. 

Mr. Bloomingdale is a corporation execu- 
tive in New York City. He was chairman of 
the board of directors of Diners’ Club in 
1964-70. 

He is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in New York and Los Angeles, Calif. 
He was born April 15, 1916, in New York. 
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National Day of Prayer 





Proclamation 4897. February 12, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


National prayer is deeply rooted in our 
American heritage. From the earliest days 
of our Republic, Americans have asked God 
to hear their prayers in times of sorrow and 
crisis and in times of bounty. 

The first National Day of Prayer was pro- 
claimed in 1775 by the Second Continental 
Congress. As thousands gathered in prayer 
in places of worship and encampments 
throughout the new land, the dispersed 
colonists found a new spirit of unity and 
resolve in this remarkable expression of 
public faith. For the first time, Americans of 
every religious persuasion prayed as one, 
asking for divine guidance in their quest for 
liberty and justice. Ever since, Americans 
have shared a special sense of destiny as a 
nation dedicated under God to the cause of 
liberty for all men. 

Through the storms of Revolution, Civil 
War, and the great World Wars, as well as 
during times of disillusionment and disar- 
ray, the nation has turned to God in prayer 
for deliverance. We thank Him for answer- 
ing our call, for, surely, He has. As a nation, 
we have been richly blessed with His love 
and generosity. 

Just 30 years ago, a Joint Resolution of the 
Congress requested the President to pro- 
claim a day each year, other than a Sunday, 
as a National Day of Prayer, on which the 
people of the United States may turn to 
God in prayer and meditation in places of 
worship, in groups, and as individuals. Eight 
Presidents since then have annually pro- 
claimed a Day of Prayer to the nation, re- 
suming the tradition started by the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Thursday, May 6, 1982, 
National Day of Prayer. On that day, I ask 
Americans to join with me in giving thanks 
to Almighty God for the blessings He has 
bestowed on this land and the protection 
He affords us as a people. Let us as a nation 
join together before God, aware of the trials 


that lie ahead and of the need for divine 
guidance. With unshakable faith in God and 
the liberty which is our heritage, we as a 
free nation will continue to grow and pros- 
per. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:48 p.m., February 12, 1982) 


Note: The President signed the proclama- 
tion at a ceremony attended by American 
religious leaders in the Cabinet Room at the 
White House. 


George Washington’s Birthday, 1982 





Message of the President. 
February 12, 1982 





In celebrating the 250th birthday of 
George Washington, we commemorate the 
birth of a man whose unsurpassed contribu- 
tions to our nation place him first in the 
hearts of all patriotic Americans. From our 
earliest struggle for independence, his easy, 
erect, and noble manner combined with his 
valor and dedication to duty earned him 
the esteem of his countrymen and gave his 
life the tenor of greatness. 

He served without pay as commander of 
the Continental Army, endured the priva- 
tions of Valley Forge, and secured our 
independence with a great victory at York- 
town. His daring and unshakable belief in 
this nation’s destiny carried us through the 
darkest hours of that protracted conflict to 
nationhood. Without the faith and vision of 
General Washington, our democratic ex- 
periment might well have expired at an 
early age. 

As President he unified the hearts and 
minds of his fellow citizens and inaugurated 
principles of state that continue to serve us 
today. His character and magnanimity of 
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spirit permitted him to reconcile and har- 
monize contending factions and establish 
the Chief Executive as the President of all 
the people, not the servant of any single 
group. His judgment and _ self-command 
were instrumental in bringing respect and 
honor to our national government from the 
beginning. 

But, most important, George Washington 
was a leader among men who believed that 
“honor, justice, and humanity” called upon 
them to be the trustees of liberty for poster- 
ity. He spoke to every generation of Ameri- 
cans when he said that “the preservation of 
the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny of 
the Republican model of Government, are 
justly considered as deeply, perhaps as final- 
ly staked, on the experiment entrusted to 
the hands of the American people.” 

Through ages yet to come, George Wash- 
ington will be remembered with reverence 
in the hearts of free people everywhere. 
His life, his deeds, and his spirit are the 
noble expression of the hopes and dreams 
of all who seek the liberty essential to 
human dignity and progress. 


Ronald Reagan 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 





Nomination of Clarence Thomas To Be a 
Member. February 12, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Clarence Thomas to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission for a term expiring July 
1, 1986. He would succeed Eleanor Holmes 
Norton. Upon confirmation, the President 
intends to designate Mr. Thomas Chairman. 

Mr. Thomas is currently serving as Assist- 
ant Secretary for Civil Rights, Department 
of Education. He was legislative assistant to 
Senator John C. Danforth (R-Mo.) in 1979- 
81; an attorney at the Monsanto Co. in 
1977-79; and Assistant Attorney General of 
Missouri in 1974-77. 

Mr. Thomas graduated from Holy Cross 
College and is a member of the board of 
trustees of that institution. He also gradu- 
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ated from Yale Law School (J.D., 1974). He 
was born June 23, 1948, in Savannah, Ga. 


Advisory Committee on Federal Pay 





Appointment of Frank G. Zarb as a 
Member. February 12, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Frank G. Zarb to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee on 
Federal Pay for a term expiring January 20, 
1988. He would succeed Roy L. Ash. 

Mr. Zarb is currently a general partner at 
Lazard Freres & Co., where he supervises a 
broad range of international investment 
banking activities. Previously, he held 
senior management posts at a New York- 
based investment banking organization, 
now named Shearson Loeb Rhoades. Mr. 
Zarb was Admiristrator, Federal Energy 
Administration, and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Energy Affairs in 1974-77. He was 
Associate Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget in 1973-74 and Assistant 
Secretary of Labor in 1971-72. 

Mr. Zarb is married, has two children, 
and resides in Port Washington, N.Y. He 
was born February 17, 1935, in New York 
City. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of John F. W. Rogers as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for 
Management. February 12, 1982 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of John F. W. Rogers to be 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Man- 
agement. 

Mr. Rogers was most recently Special As- 
sistant to the President for Administration, 
where he has been responsible for the day- 


to-day administrative operations at 
White House. 

In his new position, he will assume great- 
er management responsibility within the 
White House and Executive Office of the 


the 
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President (EOP). He will, at the same time, 
continue to serve as Director of the Office 
of Administration (a statutorily independent 
agency within the EOP) where he has re- 
sponsibility for providing common adminis- 
trative support to the various agencies of 
the Executive Office of the President. He 
will continue to act as the White House 
liaison with the General Services Adminis- 
tration, National Park Service, and Uniform 
Division of the Secret Service. 

During the Presidential transition, Mr. 
Rogers was executive assistant to James A. 
Baker III, director of the White House tran- 
sition team. 

Before joining the White House transition 
team, Mr. Rogers was assistant to the presi- 
dent for administration at the American En- 
terprise Institute for Public Policy Research 
(AEI). He joined the AEI staff in 1977 to 
help launch a new periodical, Public Opin- 
ion. He served on the editorial staff until he 
moved into the administrative ranks of the 
Institute. 

In 1974 he joined the White House staff 
as a researcher and later became an assist- 
ant to the White House Communications 
Director, a post he held until January 1977. 

Mr. Rogers is a graduate of George Wash- 
ington University and recipient of the 
Trautman Scholarship. He is a member of 
the board of trustees of the Capitol Historic 
Society. He was born in Seneca Falls, N.Y., 
on April 15, 1956. 


El Salvador and Budget Issues 





Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
February 12, 1982 





Q. Mr. President, we’d like to invite you 
to drop by. [Laughter] 

The President. Just a moment. 

Q. All right, good. 

Q. Could you tell us, Mr. President, why 
American soldiers are carrying M-16’s in El 
Salvador? 

The President. The only thing I can 
assume is that they were for personal pro- 
tection, and I think that’s understandable. 
But I’m asking for a full report, and we'll 
have one from the Defense Department. 


Q. What is our policy in El Salvador with 
regard to American troops? 

The President. The policy is that they do 
not engage in combat, nor were these gen- 
tlemen, as far as has been indicated, doing 
that, at all. 

Q. Secretary Regan says that he doesn’t 
think business has gotten the message— 
that’s on the tax and economy—budget 
cuts. 

The President. Well, I've heard from 
small business, and they’re whole-heartedly 
in support of what we’re doing. And I 
haven’t had a chance to tell Don that. 

Q. What about big business, Wall Street? 

The President. 1 think that they’re con- 
cerned about, again, that we might be 
going into an inflationary spiral. I don’t 
think we are. 

Q. But you’re going to have to adjust the 
tax rates, aren’t you, Mr. President? That’s 
just something that’s going to happen. 

The President. No. 1 don’t see any reason 
to. This is the only way to stimulate the 
economy, and that’s the only way to really 
bring down the government spending to 
within its revenues, by expanding the econ- 
omy. We’ve been limping along now for a 
few decades with these every once in a 
while, artificial stimulants that seem to be 
aimed at trying to get the economy going 
again. And every time, it’s resulted in 
higher interest rates, higher inflation, great- 
er unemployment, and now this is the worst 
that we’ve had in several of these last reces- 
sions. 

Q. But can Congress really cut enough in 
an election year? Those poor fellows won't 
even be back if they make all the cuts you 
need. 

The President. | think if they go out and 
meet the real people—and maybe they’ll do 
that—they’'ll find out that the real people 
out there know that government has 
been—[inaudible|—too much. 

Q. Sir, your own Republican troops are 
deserting you. Your own friend Senator 
Laxalt came out yesterday and said that he 
needed the running room. 

The President. Well, I gave him some 
running room. I think that’s perfectly, natu- 
rally normal. We had a very fine meeting, 
and I don’t think there’s ariy desertion 
taking place at all. 
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Q. Mr. President, what about interest 
rates? Is there anything you can do specifi- 
cally to—on your own or the admin- 
istration’s part—to bring down those inter- 
est rates in the next some months? 

The President. The program that we have 
in place is aimed at that, but also I think 
that we have to have more cooperation be- 
tween ourselves and the Federal Reserve 
on this whole problem with regard to the 
money supply and a more consistent pat- 
tern. 

Q. Was Ambassador Hinton speaking for 
you when he said that there had been ex- 
cesses in the field of human rights—against 
human rights in El Salvador? 

The President. Well, I just heard all of 
you on the news not too long ago—not very 
much time was given to it—but there was a 
mention that the guerrillas had attacked a 
village up on the Honduran border, and it 
was reported that a hundred people were 
killed. I'd consider that a violation of 
human rights. 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Thank 
you. 

Q. But the Ambassador seemed to be 
going against your policy, sir. 

The President. What? 

Q. The Ambassador seemed to be com- 
plaining about the government in this case. 

The President. Well, we know that there 
have been problems from both the left and 
the right. That’s why we’re supporting the 
Duarte government, which is between both 
of those factions, both of which have been 
somewhat extreme. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. Do you think, Mr. President—— 

Q. What are you giving your wife for 
Valentine’s Day? 

The President. A valentine. 


Note: The exchange began at 2:06 p.m. at 
the South Portico as the President was leav- 
ing the White House for the flight to Camp 
David, Md. 
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The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
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interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 8 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the bipartisan congressional leadership; 
—Republican congressional leaders. 


February 10 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the National Security Council. 


February 11 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Senate Majority Leader Howard H. 
Baker, Jr., Senator Paul Laxalt of 
Nevada, and House Minority Leader 
Robert H. Michel; 

—the Cabinet Council on Economic Af- 
fairs to discuss housing and employ- 
ment training; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—members of the National Association of 
Counties and other county officials, to 
discuss the federalism initiative; 

—Roy Williams, president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters; 

—Gen. Jarl Wahlstrom, international 
leader of the Salvation Army. 

The White House confirmed that Myer 
Rashish, Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, submitted his resignation to 
the President, effective January 20. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Joao Baptista de Oliveira Figueiredo of 
Brazil has accepted President Reagan’s per- 
sonal invitation for a state visit to Washing- 
ton, beginning on May 11. The visit will 
provide an ‘opportunity for President 
Reagan and President Figueiredo to 
become acquainted personally and to ex- 
change views on a broad range of bilateral, 
hemispheric, and global developments. 





February 12 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—administration spokesmen; 

—Keith L. Brown, U.S. Ambassador to 
Lesotho, Michael H. Armacost, U.S. 
Ambassador to the Philippines, and 
Fred J. Eckert, U.S. Ambassador to Fiji, 
prior to their departure for their re- 
spective posts. 

The White House announced that the 
President will visit London, England, and 
Bonn, Federal Republic of Germany, during 
his trip to Europe in June. This is in addi- 
tion to his attendance at the economic 
summit at Versailles, France, his visit to 
Rome, Italy, and his audience with His Holi- 
ness Pope John Paul II, which were an- 
nounced on January 29. Mrs. Reagan will 
accompany the President. The President 
will visit the United Kingdom at the invita- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth II and Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher from June 7 to 
June 9. He will visit Bonn on June 10 to 
participate in a meeting of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization at the invitation of 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. 

The President announced that he has ac- 
corded the personal rank of Ambassador to 
Richard Fairbanks in his capacity as Special 
Advisor to the Secretary of State. 

The President left the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 8 


Tony E. Gallegos, 

of California, to be a member of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission for 
the remainder of the term expiring July 1, 
1984, vice Daniel Edward Leach, resigned. 
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F. Keith Adkinson, 
of West Virginia, to be a Federal Trade 
Commissioner for the unexpired term of 7 
years from September 26, 1975, vice Robert 
Pitofsky, resigned. 


Submitted February 10 


J. Alan Johnson, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States Attor- 
ney for the Western District of Pennsylva- 
nia for the term of 4 years, vice Robert J. 
Cindrich, resigned. 


Submitted February 11 


Harold M. Fong, 

of Hawaii, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Hawaii, vice 
Walter Meheula Heen. 


William L. Lutz, 

of New Mexico, to be United States Attor- 
ney for the District of New Mexico for the 
term of 4 years, vice Rufus E. Thompson, 
resigned. 


David D. Queen, 

of Maryland, to be United States Attorney 
for the Middle District of Pennsylvania for 
the term of 4 years, vice Carlon M. 
O’Malley, Jr. 


Robert Thaddeus Grey, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be Deputy Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency, vice Spurgeon M. Keeny, 
Jr., resigned. 


James W. Fuller, 

of California, to be a Director of the Securi- 
ties Investor Protection Corporation for a 
term expiring December 31, 1983, vice Mi- 
chael A. Taylor, resigned. 


Veronica A. Haggart, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the United 
States International Trade Commission for 
the remainder of the term expiring June 16, 
1984, vice Catherine May Bedell. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 4 


Agreement: 
Greater Support to Economic Progress in 
Egypt 


Released February 9 


Advance Text: 
Address to the Iowa State Legislature in 
Des Moines 


Advance Text: 
Address to the Indiana State Legislature in 
Indianapolis 


Released February 10 


Announcement: 

Nomination of J. Alan Johnson to be United 
States Attorney for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Economic Report of 
the President—by Murray L. Weidenbaum, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers 


Released February 11 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on their meeting with the 
President to discuss the federalism initia- 
tive—by Bill Murphy, vice president, Roy 
Orr, former president, and Bernie Hillen- 
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brand, executive director, all of the Nation- 
al Association of Counties 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Harold M. Fong to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Hawaii 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William L. Lutz to be United 
States Attorney for the District of New 
Mexico, and David D. Queen to be United 
States Attorney for the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania 


White House statement: 

Refutation of quotations attributed to 
Edward J. Rollins, Jr., Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Political Affairs, concerning pres- 
sures put on Senator Roger W. Jepsen by 
the White House regarding the Senator’s 
vote on the sale of AWACS to Saudi Arabia, 
as reported by correspondent John Hyde in 
an article in the Des Moines Register (two 
releases) 


Released February 12 


Announcement: 

Nomination of James P. Hickman to be 
United States Marshal for the Southern Dis- 
trict of West Virginia 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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